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Reasons, you should use White’s 4. There are no “guide points”—pupils exercise their 


Among Many New Course in Art In- judgment in the position and size of their drawings. 
a Pupils draw from objects—they do not copy nor do 


atm 
Why ere they draw on pages containing printed illustrations. 
Besides being the latest, it is the only Course of Draw- 6. It provides an unusually large number of illustrations 


ing for Schools published that gives an adequate and to make clear the different principles. 

well-balanced presentation of the subject. . It lays the foundation of, and connects directly with 
Manual Training. 

While providing ample illustration and direction, it 
makes the pupils do the work themselves. It develops 
It gives great latitude for the individuality of the thought and cultivates the judgment, the observing 
Teacher. faculties, and the self-reliance of pupils. 


Drawing is taught from solids; color from the spectrum, 
(the natural as well as the scientific basis). 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction includes nine books for pupils, 
besides outlines for teachers, drawing models, color papers, and all necessary 
material for a nine years course. 


Books 1 to 3, per dozen. ? . ; . $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen. ‘ ‘ 1.80 


Correspondence in reference to this new Course cordially invited. Address the 
publishers, 
American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicage Boston 


MERRILL’S COPY-BOOKS, New Graded System, ...,. 7o Great Series of Text-Books United. 
Standard Series—Six Numbers. Nos. 1,2,3,4,5,and6 . . $1.00 THE SHELDON SERIES sx» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


Intermediate Series—Seven Numbers. Nos. 1, 1}, 2, 2}, 3, 4,and5 75! 
” 7 With Blotters. Nos. 1, 1}, 2, 24, 3, 4. and 5 .88 | By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


Tracing Series—Two Numbers. Nos. 1 anda... +75. Shelons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers, | Patterson's Elements of Grammar, 


° ° ° ° ° . 
These New Copy-books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful Sheldons’ and Franklia Arithmetics. Scudder’s Urited States Histories, 


instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. ' ’ 
Although but recently issued, thon have aleandy been adopted for and introduced into the pub- , Stoddard's New Intellectual Arithmetic. | Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 


lic schools of New York City, Brooklyn, City, Hoboken, O , Rahway, Elizabeth, ' | i 
Poughtcpni, Albany, andi prominent cies, igen, and towne troughont he county. SHON’ and Fantin Aigeha, | A's Compe Series on Naural Sines, 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St., New York. bases Coane SERED « SERNA Spang Oe. TEN e ey SAR, SAS POPES, 


(Successors to EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Co. and CHARLES E, MERRILL & Co.) , 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ‘SHELDON & COM PANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 














Published in March, Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 


In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 
PLANE AND SOLID. Correspondence solicited. 


Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


The attention of Principals and Teachers is invited to the following volumes, which are prepared for class use. They are of convenient shape and size for school pur- 
poses, bound in cloth in uniform style, and printed in clear type on good paper. The works are of the highest standard, prepared by well-known authors whose names are 


synonymous with literary merit and conscientious work in their special fields of labor. / 


4 PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERA- ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER— THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDI- SIR BOGER DE COVERLEY. Fiom the 
TURE. From the Time of Cotton Mather to Modern Period. Dating from the Poet Cowper. SON. Reviewing the Life snd Works of Addi- Spectator. With Notes by W. HENRY WILLS. 
the P La By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 133 pp 16mo, Cloth, 30c. son. By LORD MACAULAY. 127 pages. 16mo, 202 pages. i16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 

e Present Day. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 138 JOHN HAMPDEN—LOKRD BURLEIGH. Cloth 30 cents. WILLIAM PITT. An Essay on the Life and 
pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. I TOL. celeeenD MACAULAY. 1% POG. OLIVER CUOMWELE. The Lite, Times.and = Character of William Pitt By Lonp Macav- 

ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER— “yt Mey . Character of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rt. Hon. LAY. pages. 0, Cloth, 30 cents. 
Romance Period. From Obaucer to Bacon. By “ TOmm. Giving an alee af the ecm e E. i. pea nels, SUSmaeae, P, 108 pages. TRE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. The mas- 
EUGENE LAWRENCE. 153 pages. 16mo, Cloth, German Literature to the Present Century. By 16mo, Cloth. 30 cents. ter: tece of WILLIAM COWPER. 182 pages. 16mo, 
30 cents. H. 8 CONANT. 252 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cts. LORD CLAVE. An Essay. By LoRD MAcav- Cloth. 30 cents. 

ENGLISH LITEBATUBE PRIMER— PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERA- LAY 130 pages 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. MACHIAVELLI-HOBACK WALPOLE. 
Classical Period. Beginning with the Time of TURE. Giving a Brief History of Spanish LAEIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By EGtnHARD. Two Essays written in the author’s best vein. 

Trans by SAMUEL Epxs TORNER, AM. With By LORD MACAULAY. 128 pages. i16mo. Cloth, 


Jobn Milton. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 147 pages. Literature. By HELEN 8. CONANT. 227 pages. 
16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents. Notes acd Map. 82 pages. Paper, 20 cents. 30 cents. 


The following volumes are now on the Press and will be ready in a few days: 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERA- LORD BACON, An Essay on the Life and THE FOUR GEORGES. A Sketch of thee TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY. Mater- 
TURE. Down to the time of Hugo. By Character of Lord Bacon. By LORD MACAULAY. Life and Character of George I., George II., familias relates to her children the stories of the 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 225 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 198 pages. 16mo, Uloth. 30 cents. George III.. and George IV., of England. By Lotus-Eaters, the Sirens, Scylla, and Charyhdis, 
30 cents. FREDERIC THE GREAT. A Sketch. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 16mo, and a dozen others. By C. M. BR. 125 pages. 

AMERICAN BALLADS. By THoMAs DunN LORD MACAULAY. 125 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 Cloth, 30 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 

ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 155 pages. 16mo, Cloth, cents. GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquisde Chatil ENGLISH HUMORISTS. Vol / : Swift,Con- 
30 cents. THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. Writ- lon), Admiral of France. An endeavor to pre- greve, Addison, and Steele With notes. 209 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. An Essay on ten for young readers. By CHARLES LaMB 159 sent faithfully the record of his life. By WALTER pages 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. Vol. J1.: Prior, 


the Life and Character of Samuel Johnson. By pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. BESANT, M.A. 224 paces. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. Gay, and Fope: Hogarth, Smollett and Fielding; 
ww LORD MACAULAY. 16mo, Cloth, 30cents. RUFUS CHOATE. Personal recollections. By TALES FROM EURIPIDES. Relating the Sterne and Goldsmith. With notes. 214 pages. 

ABRBREN HASTINGS. An Esay. By LorRD EDWIN P, WHIPPLE. 100 pages. 16mo, Cloth stories of six of the plays of Euripides, By VIN- mo, Cloth, 30 cents. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
y. By oe me " _ cgnT K. COOPER, M.A. 136 pp. 16mo, Cloth, 30c. THACKERAY. 


MACAULAY. 179 pages. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 30 cents. 
A SAMPLE COPY OF ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS MENTIONED IN THE FOREGOING LIST WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID, TO ANY TEACHER WHO MAY WISH TO FXAMINE IT, ON RECEIPT 
OF 25 CENTS. SPECIAL TERMS WILL BE MADE FOR INTRODUCTION ON R®QU7ZST. A™ORESS: 


HARPER & BSROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importere and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{He Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemica 
Apparat. 





Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mp” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 





ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natv’lS F.Co, 
Established 1871 ) 


179 & 184 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 


& PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
& Improved Static Electrical 
Machines, 
School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, a 
Electrical Test Instruments 


(er-Catalogue and SPECIAL 
) NET PRICES On application. 
STUDY “se” 
LAW SchoolofLaw, & 
AT (ncorporated.) 
HO Send 10c. stamps for 
ME. particulars to 
J. Corwen, Jn, Sec'v, @ 


DETROIT, MICH. 
__ TELEPHONE Bpa, 


Worth Remember ring. 


8ImR:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
* styles.’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of bu-ywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 
styles, arv too expen- 
sive and require con- <a 
tinual outlay; Hecto- {aia 
graph washing, etc, * 
isa nuisance. There js an apparatus, reasonable in 
price. reliable, ang eonsidered THE BEST, called 

THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufse 

rs? <A.N. ARMSIRONG, Supt. of Schools. 

The E D. is mivufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& 0O., New YorxK 515 Dey 8t. (1 door from Chureh) 
It is excel ent. and reproduces any writing with me 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. 
pays to send for particulars. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, tw 
sizes of BENSINGEK’s EXPRESS DUPLIOATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
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VEEN & 00., “Pitiiaiepnia 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Widen 

ELECTRICAL, dy On aers 

CHEMICAL | i 
APPARATUS. NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


Ae STANDARD "T yYPEWRITER 
| UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. e Durability. ¢© Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS, Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Mampatureé by 
W.A. eS Ayv.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


vate ma 5 SP Dot Bi St., Philadelphia. 
arke 2 
» Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties 






UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Battle Creek, Mich 















GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


CWilsaes 
is LES 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


GIDE EY OHIO 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUM " 
Se, CG LLOTTS 303, 204, 604 B.F., 381, 
~ STEEL. PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
$12: Buys 8 $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
ewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
ished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE h machine is guaranteed for Syears. Buy 
direct fr our factory, ad save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE, 


=» OXFORD MFG.00., DEPT. E., Chicago, ti, 


Musical, far sounding, and highl 
factory Bells for Schools, Char 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
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LIQUID SLATING for 
dressi 


J. E. BELL. 24 Portland &t . Boston. TACKLESS ERASERS, 
7x2 in. made of best 
Wilton Carpet. concave 


top. grooved sides, per- 


ng old and new 
Blackboard surfaces of 


either wood, plaster, or 
pauper ;—the best inthe 1S C 00 ac = Oaf S ® 
world. $7.00 per Gal t 




















WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1886. 
Description and prices on appiieation 





= 7] 4st A pot Snag 
Samples on paper free. Semel te: by att. 15 cts. 
AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 0@., 
SUPPLIES a—om” 
Subscribers to the J I 
can have their subscriptions | betty Hl Roce eny RAUNT. Mey 
advanced siz months by send- no pony no suppository. A victim wfad 
: ing @ new yearly subseriptiod. timple cure, eure, which he wilfmail free to nsfeils a 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER'S 
HAIR VICOR 
It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 

The best 


Dressing 




















Columbia Bicycles 


For Women 

Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias”’ is free at our agen- 

ges one sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 

+e Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hepeter 





B p } Foot Bower 
arn § Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndusirial 
= Ce pe 
ii specia 
plices to Sincetendl Toole na, 
Catalogue and Price List free ov =. 
Ww. F, & JOHN Barn 
949 RuBY STREET. OER FORD, Tht. 


Criterion ani Parabolon are the 
MA | best. J.B.COLT & CO, 16 Beek- 


man 8t Now sem, Manufacturers 


LANTERNS “sist 


= THE ACME 
is the cheapest 









When the slate 
is broken + 


fransferred to 
a pew siate. 
paaaese mailed 
for 10e. mend 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. Ll. HAMMETT, 


352 Warchington St., Bosten. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
— AND — 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 
208 Tremont St. .... Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, , Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in ali their forms ‘Ihe only Para- 
ytic Institute in the United ptates, Oonsuitation 
ree. Pat ents boarded, uursed, and cared for. 
_ Office treatment if des :ed. 
y DESTROYS! 
8 Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
J LY AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York. 
in the market. 
One’s own subscription does 
not count as a new one. 











a Pound of Copper? 
\ Entirely new departure in pro- 
} tecting buildi dings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 

yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon 
will secure one of 
the best 


Editor of Science. 
$2.50 FounTAIn Pens 
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N, BE. PUBLISHING O0., 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE SPELLING CLASS. 


BY MARY CHAHOON, 





She had spelled solution, a long word, quite, 
For a baby as small as she; 

The face was all smiles, and the eyes were bright, 
As she took her seat, joyfully. 


** Now what does it mean ?’’ The emile died away, 
And she timidly glanced around, — 

“ A hermit goes into ‘ solution’ to stay ’’— 
For a mioute there was no sound. 


Then suddenly up came a band most fat, 
Another child stood on ber feet ; 
***S lation’ is when a man lif’s his hat 
To a lady out on the street !’’ 








GREEN THINGS GROWING. 





O the green things growing, the green things growing. 
The faint, sweet em«ll of the green things growing! 

I shonld like to live, whether [ smile or grieve, 

Jast to watch the happy life of my green things growing. 


O the flattering and the pattering of those green things growing! 
How they talk, each to each, when none of us are knowing, 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 

Oc the dim dreary dawn when the cocks are crowing. 


I love, I love them so—my green things growing 
And I thiok that they love me, without false showing; 
For by many a tender tooch they comfort me so much, 
With the suft, mute comfort of green thiogs growing. 
— Dinah Muloch Cratk. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark : It is much 
easier to elect a poor teacher than it is not to reélect her. 





G Srantey Haw: He who reads should spend one- 
half his time in finding out what to read. 


Pror. Wit1am James, Harvard: Outside of their 
own business the ideas gained by men before they are 
' twenty-five are practically the only ideas they will have 
in their lives. 


Super. W. B. Powe tt, Washington, D. C.: “ Ori- 
ginal investigation is to the young pupil but the continu- 
ation of avteschool-day enjoyments and experiences 
under educative restraint. 


Surr. R G. Youxa, Helena, Montana: That system 
of schools which does not give systematic instruction in 
the use of works of reference will certainly fail in giving 
to its pupils a thorough and harmonious development. 


Emma A. Tuomas, Detroit: As an aid in school 
government the music is one of the most valuable helps 
a teacher can have. It arouses enthusiasm for all things 
beautiful, and it inspires a desire to be right and to do 
right. 


Pres. Joun T. Morris, School Commissioner of 
Baltimore: Teachers owe a personal duty to themselves 
as well as an official obligation to the schools, and it is 
proper that they shall associate for mutual protection and 
aid, as wellas for professional culture and progress. 


Supr. Wm. H. Maxwett, Brooklyn: Nothing is 
gained by maintaining classes so large that each child 
cannot receive a fair modicum of the teacher's attention. 
From these large classes promotions are proportionately 
small. Sixty per cent of the pupils in such classes are 


learning next to nothing useful. They spend their time 
in acquiring habits of idleness and inattention, which 
must be eradicated in higher grades before satisfactory 
progress is possible. 








SOME EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION.—(I1) 


BY WILL Ss. MONROE, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Neef published a second book on education: ‘“ The 
Method of Instructing Children Rationally in the Arts of 
Writing and Reading, by J. Neef, Philadelphia, 1813.” 
In the brief preface in this volume the author says: 
‘‘ Whether my plan be good or bad, better or worse than 
others, is to be decided by those who make a proper trial 
of it; and to them I dedicate the following instructions 
for teachers.” 

Another book which had great influence iv early Ameri- 
can education, especially in the matter of training teachers, 
was: ‘* Lectures on School-keeping, by Samuel R. Hall 
(second edition); Boston, published by Richardson, Lord 
and Hoibrook, 1830.” The first edition of this book ap- 
peared a year earlier (1829). New York subsequently 
ordered ten thousand copies for the teachers and school 
libraries of the state, and Kentucky recommended that 
every teacher in the state be supplied with a copy at 
public expense. Hall himself was a practical teacher, 
with six years’ experience in training teachers, and the 
value of his book was at once everywhere recognized. 

In the preface of this book he says: “ There is a very 
general belief that one of the most common defects is 
the improper character and superficial qualifications of 
teachers. It is well known that many who are employed 
to teach our primary schools are deficient in almost every 
necessary qualification.” E'sewhere he says: ‘ The work 
is designed not only to be studied by those at academies, 
who are preparing for the employment of teaching, but 
to be carried by the master into his school and be a direc- 
tory in the performance of his daily labor.” The pre- 
face is written from Boston, Angust, 1829. 

In the first chapter he discusses the indifference to the 
character, importance and usefulness of common schools. 

This, and the succeeding chapters, excepting the last 
(which is for “‘ female instructors” and is addressed to 
‘‘ young ladies”), are in the form of lectures addressed 
to “ young gentlemen.” In this first lecture he asks: 
‘“‘ Without some knowledge of the nature of your business, 
how can you be qualified to engage in it? Without hav- 
ing made the science of teaching a study, how can you 
be better prepared for success in it, than you would be to 
succeed in law or medicine, without having studied either ? ” 

Mr. Hall in his second lecture discusses ‘‘the obstacles 
to the usefulness of common schools.” These he believes 
to be failure on the part of parents to provide necessary 
apparatus and appliances ; disagreement of the people of 
a neighorhood, especially on religious questions; disposi- 
tion of the wealthy to educate their children in academies 
and private schools ; want of Christian effort to raise the 
standard of moral influence in the schools; imperfect 
qualifications of instructors and inadequate compensation 
of the same; want of good books ; improper construction 
and inconvenient location of school houses. 

In the succeeding chapters or lectures, he discusses 
qualifications of teachers; nature of the teacher’s em- 
ployment; importance of gaining the confidence of a 
school ; pre-requisites in order to govern ; general manage- 
ment of a school; mode of teaching reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, writing, history, 
and composition; means of exciting the attention of 
scholars; importance of the female teacher’s work, and 
mode to be pursued with the youngest children in the 
school. 

These four musty tomes are among the earliest contri- 
butions to a purely professional American educational 
literature ; and it will not be gainsaid by those, at least, 





familiar with the historical development of the American 
intellect, that they influenced to an appreciable extent the 
pedagogical tendencies of the opening years of the present 
century. But Webster is remembered only as the author 
of an unabridged dictionary ; Neef’s name is familiar to 
hardly any one but students of Pestalozzi, and Hall is 
known only by such as have studied the history of the 
training of teachers in America. Three worthy names 
fallen into undeserved neglect ! 








COURSES IN LITERATURE FOR PRIMARY 
AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


BY SUPT. J. E. BURKE, WATERVILLE, ME. 


Pure literature occupies an unimportant position within 
the schoolroom, and consequently impure literature holds 
vantage-ground outside the schoolroom. Thus, while our 
pupils gradaate from common school, high school, and 
academy, and enter upon their freshman year in college 
with little acquaintance and no familiarity with the master- 
builders of their own language, the champions of thought- 
less writings improve their opportunity. Into every avail- 
able household, and into every school Eden, they send 
their serpentine messengers to deprave the taste and 
poison the intellects of our boys and our girls. Their 
diligence should awaken oar vigilance. 

Do not indulge the delusive hope that we can dislodge 
unwholesome reading by lectares or scoldings. We have 
been too long inactive, and it has become too firmly in- 
trenched. This can be accomplished only by the substi- 
tution of a literature that is pleasing, beautifal, and re- 
fined; and, upon the principle of the ‘survival of the 
fittest,” vain-glory shall be superseded by delicacy, levity 
by gravity, exaggeration by truth. 

Literature enlarges the child’s vocabulary and dictates 
his choice of words. It supplies him with large thoughts 
and the ability to grasp and comprehend them. It 
quickens originality and kindles imagination. It creates 
a fine perception of the beautifal and the true. 

Bat its force is not exhausted upon the enrichment of 
the mind. Literature awakens consciences as well as 
stimulates intellects. It envelopes the scholar with an 
atmosphere of pure and holy thoughts and elevates his 
soul from depths of materiality to realms of spirituality. 

The most finished product of our school activities, that 
for which the spindle must hum and the loom weave, and 
for which all labor and energy must be expended, is the 
embodiment of character in the noble man, the gentle 
woman. All else must be subordinated to the perfection 
of a high moral character. There is nothing which can 
contribute so effectively in developing this divine attribute 
as communion with those genial guides and lovable com- 
panions whose words comprise the literature of our time. 

In our school system, therefore, literature should be 
the sun, attracting and controlling all related subjects. 
Instead, it has become a satellite with purposeless roam- 
ings. The system requires readjustment. I plead for 
the enthronement of literature in its fitting place in the 
hierarchy of studies, by the incorporation into our curric- 
ulam of courses in author reading continuous from the 
primary to high school grades. For memoriter and elo- 
cutionary drill the selections in many of the graded Read- 
ers are excellent, and for such good offices should be 
heartily recommended. Bat they fail signally in stimu- 
lating a love for good authors. Children are not content 
with fragments,—they desire entities. Place in their 
hands masterpieces in their entirety, that they may follow 
the lines of thought pursued by the authors, and get a 
glimpse of continuity, order, and relation. 

That fifty per cent of the children who enter school 
leave before the age of eleven ; that seventy-five per cent 
have left at the age of twelve, and that only about fifteen 
in one hundred ever reach the high school, are facts of 
startling significance. They bring us face to face with 
two unwelcome inferences. The majority of children 
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must either acquire a literary taste at an early age under 
the guidance of the teacher, or, what is deplorably to be 
lamented, must be left to drift unwarned and undirected 
into the dangerous shallows of ephemeral literature. 


All our most effective instramentalities of culture, then, 
must be concentrated in our elementary schools, and 
courses in author-study must have a beginning secure and 
deep in the primary grades, 

We are altogether too prone to underestimate the 
mental capabilities of the scholar throughout all grades 
of his school career. Even when literature is not assigned 
becoming prominence it is not of unusual occurrence to 
see children in primary departments enthusiastic over the 
personality of a favorite author. By the extension of 
this incipient earnestness through the grammar grades 
our boys and girls sball have acquired at graduation an 
acquaintance with several standard authors, and shall be 
possessed of a definite plan for future reading,—an inval- 
uable compass, without deviation or declination, to guide 
them into ports of knowledge. 

The progress of literature marks the development of 
the human mind from its earliest infancy to its latest 
maturity. 

From the age of myth and fable to modern scholasti- 
cism there are innumerable stages, with an exhaustless 
fund of literary treasures which can be readily adapted 
to every period of mental growth. Starting with the 
myth-making epoch, the child should here erect his first 
literary landmark. Others should be established to de- 
note his progress through the avenues immortalized by 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and modern writers, 
until he grasps the vital truth that link follows link in 
endless succession in the chain of literary progress. Har- 
mony, evolution, and design gradually unfold themselves. 
He learns to associate the simplicity of the first myth 
with the profundity of the later truth. He has clitabed a 
lofty height for intellectual discernment where he can re- 
place superficiality by depth of thought and feeling. 

In the arrangemeat of courses the relation of literature 
to other studies pursued must be considered. Any subject 
that is detached and isolated is profitless. Unity is every- 
where essential. The cotrdination of all the studies is a 
matter of gravest educational importance. Biography, 
history, travel, and geography should be made mutually 
helpfal and dependent, covering the same period and 
illustrating one another, thus combining to produce a sym- 
metrical mental development; and all of these should be 
made to codperate in the cultivation of a taste for whole- 
some reading, which is the supplement and complement 
of all the studies of the elementary school. 

In the introduction of courses in literature we secure a 
settlement of the vexatious English Grammar question. 
Masterpieces placed in the hands of the pupil regain the 
domains now usurped by diluted language lessons, and 
the scholar acquires first principles from the lips of 
authorities. Then, with a comprehension of the vernacu- 
lar, he is prepared for an intelligent understanding of 
technical grammar based upon a literature with which he 
has become familiar. 

In outlining this course do not confine the vision of the 
child to his native land. The humblest scholar in our 
schools is the resultant of all past human endeavor. He 
is the inheritor of all that the ages have bequeathed to 
mankind. And as the diamond of India shines none the 
less brilllantly beneath the rays of the New World’s light 
and reflects the material forces of an early formative 
period, so should the gem of truth, wherever found, be- 
come the ornament of the scholar and reflect the spiritual 
forces which have molded civilizations. 

However, the position of prominence should be assigned 
to American authors. Their works are peculiarly our 
own. In them are set to sweetest music the emotions, 
sentiments, and pulse-throbs which lie at the basis of our 
national integrity, and in exquisite prose are portrayed 
that devotion to principle, that intense love for liberty 
and equality, as well as the heroic chivalry and the sturdy 
manliness which characterized the fathers. Our American 
authors inspire reverence for these nation-builders, and 
emulation of their virtues, wherein rests the promise of 
the future. They incite a patriotism which is deep seated 
and far-reaching. Holy thoughts produce noble men and 
gentle women ; these, in turn, make thoughtful citizens. 
All studies are important and should be well taught and 
wisely taught. The intricacies of mathematics discipline 


the mind, and geographical acquirements deepen culture. 
But in a few years our boys and girls will encounter prob- 
lems which neither recognize racial boundaries nor are 
susceptible of demonstration by rule. The future social, 
industrial, and political questions, so momentous because 
they involve our national perpetuity, require for their 
solution that culture of heart, as well as brain, which 
comes from communion with the pure and beautiful in 


literature. 














WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT 
AND HOW.—(XI) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Tue Seventa YEeAR.—The child is now twelve years 
old, has had two years of real work, and now reading 
lessons, geography, and grammar are practically out of 
the way. 

Unrrep States History.—The great work of this 
year is to be United States history, not alone for the his- 
tory, but for the completion of the geography work. This 
study should begin with a brief review of the geography 
and then an interesting study of the history by the use of any 
one of the modern text-books, of which, fortunately, there 
are several that are admirable. Distract not the thought, 
dampen not the ardor by requiring that anything be mem- 
orized in going through the book. Study it to know it, to 
appreciate and enjoy it. The work is merely initial. If 
several books are available, so much the better. 

When the pupils have gone through the book in an 
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ardent way, appreciating the story of the country’s growth, 
studying its biography and geography, then in review 
have them memorize for permanent knowledge the essen- 
tial dates, persons, places, and events. (See articles on 
“ Teaching History ” in the JouRNAL of May 12 and 26, 
Jane 30, Oct. 13 and 27, Nov. 17, 92, and Jan. 12, ’93 ) 

LITERATURE FOR Use anp CuLturE.—This year is to 
be also for the completion of the study of literature for 
use. There was too much of the subject for completion 
in the sixth year, and the whole needsa good review and 
much practice. As soon as this work is fairly well 
rounded, children should begin the study of literature for 
culture, the home reading of real literary works in prose 
and poetry, and the reading in school of choice para- 
graphs or chapters which they elect. All need not read 
the same classic; it is better that they should not; but 
each should “stir up” the others to desire to know 
through reading what others have learned and of which 
they have had a taste through the reciting or reading of 
others. 

PuystoLoay.—The study of physiology is to occupy 
quite & prominent place in the work of the year, teaching 
the essential facts for health, vigor, and moral protection. 
(See article on “ Talks on Physiology ” in the Journwax 
of Sept. 8, 92, or the American TracueR for Sep- 
tember, ’92.) 





The Midsummer number of the Journal of Education 
having special attractions, will appear June 29, 





C1vics.—The study of civies is to be well begun, ee. 
cially the science of civics. (See articles, “ Talks on 


Civics,” in the Journat of Sept. 15, Ovt. 20, and Nov. 


10, 92, and Jan. 5, 93, or the AMERICAN TEACHER for 


September, October, November, and December, ’92) 


AritHmetic.—More attention is now to be paid to 


arithmetic, teaching with great thoroughness “commer- 


cial papers” and all the facts and processes necessary for 
Practice in the ordi- 


the transaction of general business. 
nary processes is to be continued as in other years. 

SpeLuina.—In spelling the work in etymology is to be 
continued and the rules of spelling to be learned. There 
is no objection to oral spelling. ‘This is the best way of 
studying classes of words by etymology or by rule, The 
rules will guide one over the most difficult places in the 
spelling of words which perplex. Persons with the spell- 
ing instinct do not need any aids; they have a way of 
getting a word without knowing how they get it, but there 
are others who must learn to spell by hard work, and to 
such rules may be an assistance. A spelling book should 
be in the hands of children, and each page looked over, 
and if there are words that trouble them these are to be 
taken out and studied with special care. 

NaturE.—The study of nature is to be continued along 
the same general lines as heretofore, but with much atten- 
tion given to writing about what they study and observe, 
reading out of school the best literature upon the depart- 
ment studied. The work should be seasonable. 

PaysicaL Cutturg.—There should be definite teach- 
ing of physical culture for the sake of health, vigor, and 
moral protection. Children should be told why the 
various exercises are given and how they can be practiced 
for their best effect. 

Music should now be taught for individual vocal power. 
Voices should be trained, and the singing should be for 
voice culture. 

DrAwIne should receive more attention along the lines 
marked out by specialists. 








POPULAR NAMES OF NOTED 
PEOPLE*—(IL) 


BY C. L. GRUBER. 


John Eliot was called the “Indian Apostle,” or the 
“Apostle to the Indians,” on account of his untiring 
efforts to convert the Indians of eastern Massachusetts to 
Christianity. He translated the New Testament into 
the Indian language, and at the opening of King Philip’s 
War it was estimated that there were five thousand 
“praying Indians.” 

Many army officers receive popular names from their 
soldiers, just because some endearing term is desired ; 
and in many instances the officer's name is simply trans- 
formed or abbreviated. Among this class of popular 
names the following are examples: Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
‘‘Uncle Robert”; Gen. George B. McClellan, “ Little 
Mae”; Gen. Philip Sheridan, “ Little Phil”; Gen. W. 
S. Rosecrans, “ Rosy”; Gen. J. C. Kilpatrick, “ Kill” ; 
Gen. Albert Sykes, “Sykesy”; Gen. Lew Wallace, 
** Louisa.” 

The brilliant victory over the Indians in the battle of 
Tippecanoe gave William Henry Harrison the title of 
“Old Tippecanoe.” 

Benjamin Franklin received his title “Poor Richard ” 
through the fame of Poor Richard's Almanac, which he 
published, and whose maxims, ‘‘as Poor Richard says,” 
are preserved as household sayings to this day. 

Martin Van Buren was called the “ Little Magician ’ 
on account of his alleged political sagacity and astuteness. 
He is also known as the “ Sage of Kinderhook,” from 
the place where he lived after retiring from the pres- 
idency. 

As Thomas Jefferson, on account of superior wisdom, 
was called the “Sage of Monticello,” and Martin Van 
Buren the “Sage of Kinderhook,” so Horatio Seymour 
is known as the “ Sage of Deerfield,” Samuel J. Tilden 
as the “ Sage of Greystone,” and Horace Greeley as the 
“ Sage of Chappaqua.” 

When Abraham Lincoln's father moved to Illinois the 
son assisted on the arrival in splitting rails to inclose the 
farms. This fact gave him the subsequent name of 
“ Rail-Splitter.” His excellent qualities as a man, public 
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and private, won for him the appellation of ‘“‘ Honest Abe.” 

Stephen A. Douglas was denominated the “ Little 
Giant,” in allusion to the smallness of his stature and the 
greatness of his intellect, 

Gen. Anthony Wayne was called “Mad Anthony ” on 
account of his daring and impetuous bravery. When 
President Washington sent him against the Indians of 
the Northwestern Territory, Little Turtle, the Indian 
chief soon distinguished him as “the leader who never 
slept.” 

The popular name “Old Man Eloquent” is known by 
every school boy to refer to John Quincy Adams, who 
died at his post in Congress at the age of eighty-one, a 
revered statesman and orater to the last. This title is 
also applied by Milton in his tenth sonnet to Isocrates. 

Rev. William H. Milburn, the blind chaplain of the 
United States House of Representatives for many years, 
an eloquent preacher and lecturer, is known as the “ Blind 
Man Eloquent,” or the “ Blind Preacher.” 

The “ Bachelor President ” was James Buchanan. He 
is also known as the “Old Public Functionary,” humor- 
ously abbreviated “ O. P. F,” since his message to Con- 
gress in 1859, in which he applied the expression to 
himeelf. 

Zachary Taylor was called ‘“‘ Rough and Ready” by 
his soldiers, on account of his energy and prompt and de. 
termined action in case of necessity. 

John C. Fremont is popularly known as the “ Path- 
finder of the Rockies” on account of his valuable explo- 
rations of the Rocky Monntains. He conducted four ex- 
ploring expeditions across them, rendering inestimable 
service toward the development of the western part of 
the United States. 

. When Hiram Ulysses Grant came to West Point his 
name was wrongly registered Ulysses Simpson Grant, his 
mother's family name having been Simpson. On account 
of the difficulty of correcting the mistake, he finally 
accepted the change, and these new initials suited well 
for several popular appellations. For some time he was 
called ‘Old United States”; but when at Fort Donelson 
he accepted of General Buckuer only an unconditional 
surrender, the similarity of the initials presented itself so 
forcibly to the soldiers that their leader was afterward 
called *‘ Unconditional Surrender Grant.” He was also 
occasionally called ‘Old Three Stars,” a title intended to 
indicate his rank in the army. 

Gen. George G Meade was dubbed “ Four-Eyed 
George,” both on account of his wearing glasses and his 
shrewdness in observing things. 

Gen. Franz Sigel, a German, was called “ Datchy ” ; 
and the expression, “I fights mit Sigel’ was for a long 
time an oft-repeated sentence. 

Samuel S. Cox was called “ Sunset Cox” on account of 
a striking editorial entitled ‘‘ A Great Old Sunset,” which 
he wrote while editor of the Ohio Statesman. 

General Berdan, who drilled and commanded a large 
body of sharpshooters during the late war, is known as 
the “ General of Sharpshooters.”’ 








A RARE OLD FOSSIL. 


BY HON. JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


One of the questions used for examination to the Boys’ 
High School of San Francisco in 1866 remains in my 
memory as a type of many others. It was as follows: 
‘““Who was the first Governor of North Carolina?” 
None of the pupils could answer ; none of the grammar 
school principals knew the answer ; and when, in despair, 
one forlorn teacher went to the principal of the Boys’ 
High School, who had prepared the questions, he replied, 
“T don’t know. It is the pupil’s business to find out.” 
For myself, I may here state that I never succeeded in 
finding out “the name of the first governor of North 
Carolina,” until, by a strange coincidence, just after hav- 
ing written the preceding paragraph. As I was reading 
Campbell’s recently published history of The Puritans in 
England, Holland, and America, I came across the long- 
sought for information. The first governor of North 
Carolina was of Scotch-Irish Puritan descent, and his 
name was Richard Caswell. I think now that I might 
be able to pass examination for admission to the Boys’ 
High School of 1866. 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS.—(IV.) 


31. How far shall a brilliant child be allowed to do 
extra work in school ? 

32. To what extent shall a teacher recognize a child’s 
moral feebleness ? 

33. Is health to be specially cultivated by the echool ? 

34. Can the school perceptibly develop physical vigor, 
and by what processes ? 

35. Is it practicable to attempt to develop an enfeebled 
mind in the public schools ? 

36. What proportion of a teacher’s time can be made 
available for the development of moral strength and vigor ? 

37. What is theerelation of mental energy to receptivity 
in education ? 

38. Is there danger of the physical degeneracy of 
some children through the public school processes of 
graded schools ? 

39. Of mental degeneracy ? 

40. Of moral degeneracy ? 








THINGS TO STUDY. 


[Supt. Elmer L. Curties of the Bourne-Mashpee-Sandwich Dis- 
trict, Mass., iseues to his teachers the following outline for ‘‘ Natura 
Study in Cape Cod } 

Fatt. Roots—beet, radish, turnip, and ordinary roots. 
Seeds—a collection, study bean as type for parts, modes 
of distribution. Animals Clam (north shore)—qua- 
haug, lobster (north shore), turtles; birds—redheaded 
woodpecker, flight of birds south, time. 

Winter. Structure of woods, collections ; growth of 
trees—branching, general shape, etc. Animals. Oyster 
(see Guides for Science Teaching, No. VI.), horse, cow, 
cat, dog, hen, ete. 

Sprine. Flowers, leaves; growth of plants; time of 
flowering, collect and name; buds, time trees bud, buds 
swell, open; use of parts, of whole plant. Animals. 
Birds—time they appear, names, song, habits, use. 
Swamp birds—heron, bittern, skulk, duck. Robin, blue- 
bird, kingfisher, crow, hawk, catbird. Insects—collect, 
mount, name parts. Flies, butterflies, grasshoppers, 
worms, bugs, beetles. Herring, perch, starfish, crab, lob- 
ster, conch and its eggs, drill. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA. Dew, frost, snow, hail, rain ; 
winds and accompanying weather; moon, its phases, posi- 
tion in the heavens in relation to the sun ; brooks, valleys, 
slope of land, watershed; sandbanks, arrangement in 
layers ; action of the waves on the shore. 





LOOKING UPWARD.—(VL.) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


THE HEAVENS FOR JUNE. 


A fair acquaintance with the heavens is not difficult to 
obtain. We learn to know celestial objects partly by 
their power of light, and also by color—this, however, 
only by experienced eyes and to a limited extent. Some 
constellations, as Ursa Major, Leo Major, Orion, Scorpio, 
are recognized by their general grouping. The greater 
number of objects of the sky we know by association with 
other constellations, which serve as landmarks. We take 
into consideration, too, the season of year and time of 
day. Thus, in June, the leading constellations visible in 
early evening will be, following the meridian from north 
to south, at the northern horizon Andromeda ; above this, 
Cassiopeia ; then the north star; above this, Ursa Minor, 
Draco, and Bodtes, with the zenith in Bodtes. Virgo on 
the equator comes next, with Hydra at the south. To 
west of Virgo are Leo Major and Cancer. To east, 
Libra, with Scorpio down at the eastern horizon. Bat at 
midnight all the constellations will have shifted over to 
the west 60° or more, those nearest the horizon at the 
west disappearing, and new ones coming up in the east. 

I will briefly describe resources by which any teacher 
can acquire a knowledge of celestial regions without a 
special instructor. 

First, write to Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia, 
Penn., publishers of Almanac, for a copy or copies of 
their Almanac for 1893. It may seem strange to assume 
that an almanac contains reliable facts of any kind except 


dates. This almanac contains a surprisingly complete 
astronomical treatise for each month. Thus, besides sun- 
rise, sunset, moonrise, mooneet, etc., such as most alma- 
nacs give, this almanac gives a statement of the constella- 
tions in which the moon is found for each day of the 
month. Beside this, it contains what it calls “ aspects of 
the planets.” 

Under this head are: Conjanctions of the moon with 
planets ; planets with planets; times of rising, southing, 
and setting of planets; the southing of fixed stars, the 
arrival of moon and planets at nodes, and other items of 
interest. 

Let us see what this means to the student. You see 
for June 4 superior conjanction of Mercury and the sun. 
This means as follows : 
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That is, Mercury has gone behind the sun. 
June 6 Mars sets 934 A. Mars will soon be missed 
from our evening sky. 
June 9 Saturn stationary. The planet has been retro- 
grading, and hereafter will advance eastward on its course. 
This means a position thus : 
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The forward motion of the earth in its orbit no longer 
in perspective throws Saturn backward among the stars. 
Soon, as the earth reaches ZH’, the forward motion will 
throw Saturn forward among the stars, giving the planet 
an accelerated motion. The planet will pass by the little 
star g on toward the brilliant star Spica of Virgo. 

On the 11th, conjunction of Jupiterandthe moon. As 
the moon is getting old you will get up at about 4 o'clock 
or sooner (before sun’s light is too strong), and see 
Jupiter south of the moon nearly three degrees. Your 
almanac does not tell you their exact position, but if you 
have no other resource, one month’s observation carefully 
noted will help you for the next. 

Our almanac further says, June 21, conjunction of 
Saturn and the moon. They will be about on the merid- 
ian at the time, as you have learned from your previous 
month’s study. In point of fact, Saturn is nearly a de- 
gree north of the moon as the moon passes. It is quite 
impossible for Saturn and the moon to be on the same 
meridian (conjanction) at the same time for the entire 
broad continent; but the date given is near enough and 
answers our purpose to enable a pupil to find Saturn. 
Draw the diagram the same as above in Fig. 2, except 
that the moon is placed between earth and Saturn. You 
observe also in almanac, Vega souths Oh. 54m.M. That 
is, Vega crosses the meridian at 54 minutes after mid- 
night (M = morning). Vega is a star of first magnitude 
in the constellation Lyra. At midnight it will be just 
south of the zenith, nearly overhead. Earlier in even- 
ing, the bright star must be sought in the northeast. 

This almanac, gratuitously distributed, for ordinary 
class work, as a help to a study of out-door astronomy, 
quite takes the place of the nautical almanac. The astro- 
nomical part, if I am not misinformed, is the work of a 
quite well-known amateur astronomer, since his recent 
death still continued by the publishers. I have received 
as many as fifty copies at once for my classes, delivered 
free of charge (!). I generally procure them, however, 

through a druggist. 

Second, obtain a good classbook of astronomy. One 
that is convenient and interesting, {with good jmape, 
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With these maps and the almanac one should be able to 
identify, with patience, most objects in the sky at any 
time and place. 

To predict for class work with precision, the aspects of 
the heavens, one needs the Nautical Almanac (1893, $1.00, 
D. Eggert’s Sons, 74 Wall Street, New York) and a good 
star atlas, such as Dr. H. J. Klein’s (E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. New York). For this exercise, however, some re- 
search and experience in use of the almanac and star 
map is necessary. 

The chief feature of interest for June beside those inci- 
dentally mentioned above is of course the summer solstice. 

We noted that on March 20 the sun rose exactly in the 
east ; he southed as he rose, till on crossing the meridian 
he was as far from our zenith in degrees as we are from 
the equator ; then passing to the west he northed, so to 
speak, till he arrived at the exact west point. 

Since March 20 he has been moving constantly north- 
ward as well as eastward, through Pisces, Aries, Taurus, 
to Gemini, constellations which we have had occasion 
already to represent by diagrams. His path has ap- 
proached parallelism with the equator, till on the 20th the 
sun no longer departs from the equator. He now begins 
to return. Thereafter the days will grow shorter, slowly 
at first, afterward more rapidly. Note that on this day 
the sun comes the nearest to our zenith. How near 
ascertain by subtracting 234° from your latitude. An 
interesting feature is the extreme northern position of the 
sun at time of rising and of setting. This is because not 
only has the sun come north of the equator 234°, but we 
having @ position on the earth north of the equator, say 
40°, have pushed our northern horizon over at the north 
40° beyond the celestial north pole. This brings our 
northern horizon pretty close to the northern limit of the 
sun’s path, there being an interval of only 264° at the north. 
Observe that if we were to advance 264° farther north, 
the sun would not set, but at midnight would be just at 
our northern horizon where it and the ecliptic come in 
contact. 

Thus we have over fifteen hours of daylight for warm- 
ing the earth and causing vegetation to grow. The sun 
is long in the sky, and because he comes near our zenith, 
the rays are nearly vertical. 

Another interesting feature for outdoor stady is the 
position of the fall moon. This phase necessarily is op- 
posite the sun. As the sun is at its farthest point north, 
the fall moon will be at the farthest south of the equator. 
Observe on evening of June 28 the full moon comes above 
the eastern horizon far around to the south. How small 
a circle it describes in the southern heavens, setting far 
around in the southwest! At this time the moon is so 
placed as to be 5° south of the ecliptic, its widest depart- 
ure. For latitude of New York, therefore, we add 403°, 
234°, and 5°, making 69}°, the nearest the moon will 
come at midnight to our zenith. It only stands about 20° 
above the southern horizon—a small arc indeed! For 
this reason the summer evenings cannot compare in 
attractiveness with our long moonlit winter nights. 





SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.*—(I.) 3 


BY OLIVE C, HAPGOOD, 
Fewing Teacher, Poston Public Schools, 


Girls should be taught to sew understandingly. They 
shoald also be acquainted with the manufacture and utility 
of the materials and implements they use, and able to 
purchase them wisely. 

In these articles I shall mention the minor subjects that 
every needlewomen should understand. 

A sewing cabinet in which are exhibited the different 
steps in the growth and manufacture of the article will 
greatly assist the teacher and pupils and the different 
atages should be exhibited as the lesson proceeds. 

NkrEDLEs.—The common sewing needle is manufactured 
almost exclusively in England from steel wire. Although 
simple in form, a needle passes through the hands of a 
hundred workmen before completion. The wire is cut 
into pieces of twice the required length, ground to a point 
at both ends, and flattened in the middle ; on this flattened 
surface the groove for the thread is made, and two small 
indentations to mark the place for the eyes. The eyes 
are drilled by machinery. The lengths are now separated, 
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tempered and hardened by being heated and dipped in 
oil; and after being scoured, rounded, and polished, are 
ready to put up in packages. The sizes vary from No. 1 
the largest, to No. 12 the smallest. For plain sewing 
three kinds of needles are made, sharps, ground downs, 
and betweens. These vary in lengthe, sharps being the 
longest. Ground downs are excellent for school use, as 
they do not bend or break easily; betweens are used for 
heavy work. A convenient assorted paper varies from 
Nos. 5 to 10, and contains three No. 5 needles at the 
middle,—at each side, two No. 6 needles for work on 
coarse materials; then three No. 7 needles for hemming 





towels, etc.; then three No. 8. needles for stitching ; 
followed by two No. 9 needles for hemming and fine 
work, and the last is a No. 10 needle for very fine work. 

Darning and worsted needles vary in size and have a 
long eye and either a sharp or blunt point. A very long 
needle is used in millinery werk. 

Papils should be taught to keep the needles in their 
place in the packages, and the packages closed; also 
never to use a bent needle, as it makes uneven stitches. 

Pixs.— Pins are now manufactured by machinery, one 
machine turning out the completed pin made from lengths 
of wire, another sticking them into the paper. A machine 
has been invented which does the entire work. Pins are 
made in many sizes and colors. 

Sorssors are made in various sizes and styles. Large 
scissors are called shears (c), while small scissors, with 
the ends rounded, are called pocket scissors (d), as they 
are convenieat for the pocket on account of the roundness 
of the ends. In shears the round bow is for the thumb, 
and the oval bow for the two fingers. When one 
blade is more pointed than the other, the pointed end 
should be held downwards in cutting. 

A screw is attached to the button-hole scissors by which 
the size of the button-hole may be regulated (4). The 
value of scissors depends upon whether they are welded 
or cast, and whether made of steel or iron. Some are 
made entirely of stee!, with the blades simply hardened ; 
these are of common quality. The best scissors are made 
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of cast steel, with all the parts tempered and hardened. 
The poorest scissors have simply an edge of steel, the 
remaining parts being made of cast iron. Good scissors 
can always be sharpened. The two blades of the scissors 
are fastened together by a screw, which should be care- 
fally regulated. To bring the cutting edges of the blades 
into contact, only at one place at a time, a slight curve is 
given to the blades, and there is a slight elevation close 
behind the pivot, which makes the blades cant more and 
more toward each other as they are closed. Care should 
be taken in the purchase of scissors, also in using them 
only on suitable materials, and keeping them in perfect 
repair. 

Tar Tatmete.—The thimble as the name suggests 
(thumb and bell) is a cap for the protection of the fioger 
while sewing. It is worn on the second finger of the 
right hand, and is made of metal, cellaloid, or alu- 
minum, with either an open or closed top. The inden- 
tations on the surface are made to hold 
the head of the needle firmly. In man- 
facturing metal thimbles, a thin disk cut 
from sheets of the metal is drawn into 
& cap; then this cap is heated and tapered and the edge 
rolled ; next the top and then the sides are indented ; and 
it is completed by being polished and plated. 

An emery-b1g, which is used to brighten the needle 
when it becomes rough or rusty, should always be at 
hand. It isa small bag filled with emery, which is a 
yariety of corundum, and is ranked among the hardest of 
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minerals. A piece of bees waz, for stiffening the thread, 
should accompany the emery bag. 

A tape mezsure of standard length is often needed, 
and for small measurements a three-ioch rule is conve- 
nient, the first inch being divided into halves and quar- 
ters, the second inch into eights, and the third into six- 
teentbs. Tape measures are apt to vary, especially if 
they are exposed to dampness. Every pupil should be 
familiar with the linear table, and especially with the 
fractions of a yard, so that they can tell readily how 
many inches there are in a sixteenth, eighth, etc., of a 
yard. 

To provide against the loss and scattering of articles, 
the pupils should have a suitable sewing-bag which can be 


_ securely fastened by winding the tape around it. 


Thread is a small twist made from flax, silk, cotton or 
wool. The thread made from flax is called linen thread, 
and is very strong; that made from silk is called silk or 
twist, and is used on nice textures ; cotton thread is used 
on wash materials, ete.; that made from wool is called 
yarn, worsted, zephyr, etc., and is used for knitting, 
darving, canvas work and fancy work. 

Thread may be obtained in many nambers, and is gen- 
erally wound on wooden spools, the finer the thread the 
higher the number. 

Thread may be broken by holding it securely in each 
hand and snapping it across the ends of the thumbs. 
The end which comes from the spool should be inserted 
in the needle. 

To thread the needle sit erect and bring the needle 
and thread as close to the eyes as necessary; then roll 
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the end of the thread between the thumb and forefinger, 
80 as to twist it tightly. Holding the needle steadily be- 
tween the left thumb and forefinger, with the eye a 
little above, take the end of the thread between the 
right thumb and forefinger letting about half an 
inch protrude, and insert the thread in the eye of the 
needle. To aid in threading a round-eyed needle with 
worsted or loosely twisted thread, a few fibers of cotton 
batting can be rolled over the end. Waxing the end of 
the thread is also helpful. 

To make a knot, wind the - 
thread around two or three Sa 
fingers, and crossing it, put the CY eee 
end through the loop. To bring } 
a knot close to the end of the thread, take hold of the 
thread a few inches from the end with the right thumb 
and forefinger, then wind the end around the left fore- 
finger, about midway of the finger nail, and pressing 
tightly, roll the end of the thread downwards on the side 
of the thumb, twisting it once or twice; bring the second 
finger upon the thomb and over the thread ; lifting the 
forefinger, draw up the thread with the right hand. 











FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


In what play or plays, occurs :— 

(a) eaves dropping or spying ? 

(5) love at first sight? 

(¢) a peddler ? 

(d) a long interval of years between acts ? 
(e) a play within a play ? 

(f) a bear ? 

(9) @ gypsy? 

(A) an elopement ? 

(¢) a physician ? 

(7) a scholar ? 

In what play or plays, is or are portrayed :— 
(a) English foibles and traits ? 

(5) melancholy ? 

(c) conjugal relations ? 

(d) disrespect to and inconsiderateness of old age ? 
(@) revenge 7 

(f) the grotesque ? 


eens « 
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ST. PAUL NOTES. 


{From the Editor’s Note Book of April 27.) 

Miss Brown is making much of the primary school work. 

Mach is done by way of water-color painting from nature. 

Superintendent Gilbert lectures regularly to the training class. 

Each obild has two or more branches at school for personal study. 

A fine parrot, recently brought from South America, was a great 
pet in a primary school. 

‘* Mrs. Coral and her wall’’ was the way they studied eome coral 
that was given a echool. 

Every child in one building has a little garden—box, bowl, or 
bottle garden—all his own. 

In one primary room I saw a well-tanned skin of a boa constrictor 
more than twelve feet long. 

Snails were being ‘‘raised’’ by one school that greatly enjoyed 
the process of development. 

In the training class there are fifteen training for the kindergarten 
and twenty for regular school work. 

A delightfal reading lesson was made from the horse-chestnut 
under the title, ‘‘ Baby and bis Blanket.’’ 

In one building I found a fine teachers’ library with many books 
on plants, animals, geography, and literature. 

In one lowest grade room the music for marching was furnished 
by three of the little ones with dram, tamborine, and triangle. 

The horse-chestnut ie not a native, but the teacher had secured 
quite a supply from the East, much to the joy of the children. 

‘* Mother Nature and her Childran’’ is what one class studied 
about; it was a lowest grade primary. Language, reading, and 
everything grew out of it. 

‘*Mrs. Pasque Flower and her children’’ is what they call the 
flower, the stamens being children, and the piatile servants. A series 
of stories are made by the little folks, 

Mies Laugblin’s color work, that has attracted much attention, is 
now utilized in nature work, and they paint leaves, buds, blossoms, 
and the onion, potato and carrot, apple, orange and lemon. 

One teacher has imaginary names for her little people dependent 
upon what they are studying. They are ‘ Passy-Willows,’’ “ San- 
beams,” ‘‘Sweet Pear,’’ etc., as the case may be. They live a 
charmed life in school those first weeks. 

There is manual training in the grammar schools, It is made 
possible by the use of large boards that fit to each deek. Thee are 
fitted out with tools so that the clase can all work at their usual 
desks. This answers all practical purposes for the use of the light 


hand tools. 
The training schoo) work ie well in band, and the student teach- 


ers get an abundance cf good practice in observation end in real 
echool work, After their period of study of methods and prin- 
ciples they observe in the best schools for some time and then eub- 
stitute to test their ability to practice their theories. 

In one primary room there was a large oak branch twelve feet 

long placed crosswise of acorner of the room above the black- 
boards. Its leaves cling permanently, and it bas many lesser 
branches. In these were various neste with stuffed birds of the 
class that made a neat. Among these were an oriole, canary, wood- 
pecker, and humming bird. 
‘ A study of the Kequimaux was one of the liveliest exercises by 
little people that I have seen. Is was in the lowest grade. They 
telk about ‘‘Mr, Amack, Mrs. Amack, and Baby Amack, i. ¢., 
Columbia Amack, born at the World’s Fair. Eight little people 
personify a team of Esquimau dogs, one repreeents a startled deer, 
one Mr. and Mrs., and one Columbia Amack, and all the others 
are sea-golls. Sach fun as the children do get ont of this play. 
Then they draw all the characters, sew them on cards in worsted 
and the blackboard reading is about what they have done, 








LITERARY FLOWER SHOW. 


BY CLAUDINE M. MILLINGTON. 

While there are so many*suggestions for exercises, something 
amusing as well as appropriate may prove acceptable, for audiences 
love to laugh, and young people love to make them laugh. 

This simple scheme can be participated in by any number of 
pupils, and can easily be made more or less amusing. It was used 
at an entertainment given by a society in the Passaic High School, 
asa means of giving every member, whether talented or not, a 
chance to perform. All were requested to collect sentiments, in 
poetry or in prose, about flowers. There is perhaps more poetry on 
this eabject than on any other, sc a perfect avalanche of quotations 
deacended on the teacher, who selected, rejected, and arranged 
them. 

Oa the program appeared the title, ‘‘ Literary Fiower Show,’’ 
which mystified the audience somewhat, until the curtain rose, dis- 
closing to view thirty-four boys and girls, gaily decorated with flow- 
ers, natural or artificial, which each represented. At one corner 
stood a tall boy holdiog up a huge hollyhock stalk, which he had 
found atill standing in the garden and to which he had fastened a 
couple of big white paper flowers. When be declaimed in stento- 
rian voice and with bombastic air the conceited speech of the holly- 
hock, the audience was much amused. At the opposite corner 
stocd anotber tall boy, wearing on his head a large paper sunflower, 
tipped forward so as to overhang his eyes and nose. Some fun was 
occasioned also by the chrysanthemum boy, who wore in his batton- 
hole an enormous paper specimen of that much over-praised flower. 
The girls who spoke of daisies and those who represented violets 
were @ very pretty and attractive feature. 

It is necessary that the two back rows of pupile be raised a little. 


boring carpenter’s shop they borrowed several long planks; they 
aleo secured eighteen bricks, and the thing was accomplished. 

The following are part of the selections used by the A. N O. 
Society of the Passaic High School : 


1, Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tendernese, its joys and tears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
— Wordsworth. 
2. Flowers preach to us if we will bear. — Rosetti. 
3. Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed; 
Up there came a flower, 


The people said, a weed. — Tennyson. 


4. And ’tis my faith that every flower enjoys the breath it 
breathes. — Shakespeare. 


5. A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 


Is shining in the sky. — Wordsworth, 


6. ‘* Flowers are love’s truest language.”’ 


7. Sunflower, Eagle of flowers. I see thee stand 
And on the eun’s noon glory gazs, 
With eyes like his, thy lips expand, 
And fringe their dusk with golden rays. 
— Montgomery. 
8. Cowelips, cowslips, fresh and sweet, 
And very, very dear! 
I look at you and then go back 
Oh, many a long, long year. — Mrs, Barker. 
9. Beautiful flowers and beautiful trees, 


Beautifal land and beautiful seas, 
Beautiful sun that shines so bright, 
Besutiful day and beautifal sight, 
Beautiful lily and beautiful rose, 
Beautiful every flower that grows. 


10. Silently one by one in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Bloasomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 
— Longfellow. 


11, Tiger lily, tall and atraight, 
How handsomely you grow! 
Your spotted leaves and yellow tongue 
Bat stop—you’re vain I know. — Mrs. Barker. 


12. (Buttercups). We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 
Think when e’er you see us, what our beauty saith, 
Utierance mute and bright, 
OF some unknown delight, 
We fill the air with pleasures by oar simple breath. 
— Leigh Hunt. 


13. To all appearances, this is the age of the chrysanthemum. 
What this gaudy flower will be, daily expanding and varying to 
suit the whims of fashion, no one can tell. It may be made to 
bloom like the cabbage ; it may spread out like an umbrella—it can 
never be large enough or showy enough to suit us. And it can ex- 
press every shade of feeling from the rich yellow of prosperous 
wooing, to the brick-colored weariness of life that is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the liver complaint.—Charles Dudley Warner, 


14, There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 
On waste or moorland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise, 
The rose is but a summer reign, 


The daisy never dies. — Montgomery. 


15. (Lily). No flower amid the garden fairer grows, 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale 
The queen of flowers. 


16. Oh! I am the rose, the queen of ail the flowers 
That ever have bloomed in gardens or bowers; 
My beauty and fragrance all challenge in vain, 
Queen am I of the flowers, and Qaeen I'll remain. 


17. (The Dahlia). You vain silly Rose how can you chatter ao 
Turning up your little nose at all the flowers that bloom 

Who placed you on that throne I pray, I pray 

Do you not know the flowers meet and choose a queen to-day? 
Look at my gorgecus coloring, my beauty aud my grace 

And hide in modest bashfalnees your silly little face. 


18. (The Hollyhock). The golden sun looks on me all the day 
And gives to me at night his last departing ray ; 
For me descends the cool and gentle shower, 
Mine ie the noblest form, the tallest flower, 
The noblest form, the tallest flgwer. 


19, Bleased be God for flowers; 
For the bright gentle holy thoughts that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours. 





The Journal of next week will be largely devoted to 
a description of the great exhibit of Nature Study work 
by the Massachusetts schools, 


Nature Study has never had so extensive 4 newspaper 


The boys adopted a simple device for this purpose, Froma peigh- exhibit as the Journal will give next week, 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(AS) By S. Hart Wright, Ph D., Penn Yan, N. Y.—In lati- 
tude 42° N. = A, a glass-plate window reaching to the flvor, and 
facing south, is covered with paper, from the bottom of which is 
cut out aa ellipse, its tranverse or vertical diameter = 2a = 2, and 
its conjugate or horizontal diameter = 251. The sun being on 
the meridian, radius == 16’, what declination will it have whea its 
image on the floor is a circle, and what will be the diameter of the 


— Solution by the Proposer. 

> Let CD ba the window, BC the transverse 
diameter of the ellipse = 24, BE =CE=a 
B == 1, AC = the floor, the axis of the ellipse 
intersecting at ZH, AB a visual line touchiog 
the northern limb of the sun, EF parallel to 
AC, and is = half the conjagate axis, or = b, 
== 4, but drawa to the north instead of the west 
or east. 

Since EF is equal the semi-conjugate axis, 
the image on a plane parallel to the floor and 
passing through EL, mast be a semi-circle, 
c & and on the floor a complete circle= 22F = 
AC = 2b in diameter. The angle BAC is the altitade of the sun’s 
upper limb, Hence tan B = (ba). .°, B = 26° 33’ 54”, andF, 
or A, = 63° 26’ 6”, from which sab:ractiaz 16° leaves 63° 10’ 6”, 
the altitute of the sua’s center, to which ali 4 aad subtract 90° 
leaves 15° 10’ 6” == the declination north; or May 1 and Ang, 11 


(36) By M. DeHaven, Philadelphia, Pa.—If a straight line 
be drawn at random across the sarface of a square, the chance that 
the line will inters.ot two contiquous sides of the square is 

C = 2-1 + x! log 2. 


D C 
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Solution by the Editor. 

Let E bea point ia which the random lise iatersects a side of 
the square. Draw DE and CE, formiog ths angles AND and 
BEC. If the random-line crosses the surfaca of the eqaare, in 
either of these angles, two contiguous sides of the sqaare will be in- 
tersected. Hence the namber of fiv2rable chances is proportional 
to the sam of the angles AED ani BEC. Lat AE=21,AD= 
AB =s, then BE = s — 1; and the required chance bacomes 


om FS [ae * (E)+ un (Ge) ] 


in which a= fds. - 
9 


Performing the integrations indicated, 
__ al ma (=4;)+ s tan (4+>*) 
+ ztan(£) + prog (2 + 2) 
bade» (| [s* + Gar] ) ] > 
=t+ : log 2 = .5958 





(39) ByC. W.8., Macon, Ga.—Half of the apples in a bas- 
ket were bought at 5 for 6c andthe rest at 3 for 2c. By selling 
them at lc. each, what per cent. of gain ia made ? 


Solution by the Editor. 


Result = (54) of 100% = 7}%. 





PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 
(47) By D.P. W., Davenport, Ia.—Having given 
atyt + 3x4 ew at? , . . (1), 
and 22 + y4 ma? + 2? =1... (2), 
to prove that 
aty® + bt2® == (a?y* + b%rt)? . . . (3). 
(48) By ‘‘ Newton,’’ Cambridge, Mais.—Sulve 
1 4 , 
2 2 = 
at+y( +1 ay... cy, 


1 33 ; 
xy (aqy+ 1 ) =F °° 
(49) By W. D. Cliaton, Ogdensurg, N. ¥.—In what time 
could A, B, C together do a piece of work, if A alone could do 
it in eix hours more, B alone ia one hour moe, aod C alone io 
twice the time ? 
(50) By ‘ Lamson,’ s Moines, Iu.—Given 
a? FP = 7T1).. . (1), 
to prove that log [}(a -+- 6)] — 4(logu + logd).. . (2). 
(458) By “ Teacher,’’ Greensboro. N. C.—Solve neatly 
ay + by + cz = baw + cz ax = cry + ax + by math +¢ 
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Ger an occasional hour in the woods if possible. 
Pure air and enough of it is the teacher's best tonic. 


Love nature yourself if you would have it loved by the 
children. 


No teacher was ever overstocked with common sense,— 
nor anyone else. 


TALK over what you read with some one who has read 
or who is to read the same. 


Tue place for nomenclature is after knowledge not 
before, after thought not introductory to it. 


TEACHERS never needed more money more than in 
p soning for vacation with the World’s Fair by the lakes 
and summer schools by the sea. 


To succeed in teaching in the highest s2nse one should 
be scientifically trained as well as soundly educated. The 
two cannot be separated. There is danger of swinging 
first to the training and then to the education side of the 
qualification. 


PsycHoLoey is a big word, but it is not intended to 
awe the teacher. All that it signifies educationally is the 
stady of the child as he reveals himself in the activity of 
the mind. Make your thought simple when you think of 
psychology. There is much in the attitude of the mind. 


THE teacher’s greatest study is child character. That 
is far above what is in the teacher’s thought when he 
talks of studying the child’s mind. Much of the work of 
the educational expert of today is wrongly focused in that 
it gives an idea that the aim is to know the mind for the 
sake of knowing it, rather than to know it for the sake 
of forming character. Human character, the child’s 
character, is then to be known. 


Governor Parrison of Pennsylvania has vetoed the 
compulsory educational hill. This is to be regretted. 
The bill may not have been perfect; it might not be pos- 
sible to execute it; but it requires every possible influence 
to tone the public up educationally, and it takes very little 
to tone it down. It is a misfortune therefore to have the 
governor of the second largest state in the Union throw 
his official influence against compulsory education. 








Computsory Epvcation 1n Oxn10.—The Ohio law, as 
it applies to cities, may be summarized as follows: Chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and fourteen years are 
required to attend some public or private school for a 
period of not less than twenty weeks each year, ten of 
which shall be consecutive. The only exceptions are on 
account of physical or mental disability or when taught 
at home by competent and approved persons, in such 
branches as are taught in the public schools below the 
high school. Minors over fourteen and under sixteen 
who cannot read and write the English language are re- 
quired to attend at least one half of each day, or an even- 
ing school, or be under competent private instruction 
until they can read at sight and write ordinary English 
seutences. It is unlawful to employ children under four- 
teen years of age, while the schools are in session, unless 
they are exempt or have complied with the requirements 
of the law. Severe penalties are attached for violations, 
both as to attendance and employment. The enforcement 
of the law is entrusted to truant officers who are vested 
with police powers. The law was amended in 1890 so as 
to require the attendance for the year of all children 
between eight and sixteen years who are not regularly 
employed. 








A CURIOSITY. 


The principal of a large New England High School 
has an enemy, a defeated candidate for a subordinate 
position in his school two years since. The principal did 
not exactly write a book in answer to the prayers of his 
enemy, but he did write a report to the school board that 
was printed by that body. It was a document of ideas, 
but the English was not always classic. The defeated 
candidate aforesaid, was as pleased as though his enemy 
had written a book, and proceeded at once to classify and 
arrange phrases that looked strange when set out for effect 
and consequently asked for his dismissal for incompetency. 
The case was submitted to President Eliot of Harvard 
for his judgment, and he made tle following report : 

Dear Sir,—I have read, at your request, the report of the head- 
master at the———high school for the last year 1891-2, and herewith 
give you my opinion of the report and the complaint made about it 
to the echool committee. 

The report is inaccurately printed, and the punctuation throngh- 
out is not good. The English of the report is swkward or clumsy 
in some places, but it is intelligible enough, and certainly should 
not be described as ‘‘ ungrammatical and ridiculous.’’ The opinions 
expressed seem to me to be sensible, and I do not find a single 
passage, which could be misunderstood ; although there are several 
passages which need to be read twice, perhaps, in order that the 
reader may make sure of their meaning. While I cannot say that 
the report is well written, I am sure that the complaint made of it 
is exaggerated and unreasonable. 

Very truly yours, 

On the strength of this the school board proceeded to 
vote that there is no doubt but what the report does con- 
tain more or less errors, yet of a technical nature in no 
way impairing the meaning intended to be conveyed in 
any mind not prejudiced by malice or personal spite ; that 
the head master does not teach English in the school, his 
time being employed in other branches of study ; that the 
attendance at the ——high school is larger and its work and 
results more satisfactory than ever. Therefore we take this 
occasion to express our fullest confidence in Mr. 
and to congratulate the public upon having at the head of 
the high school a man to thoroughly well fitted for the 
position as the results of the work so thoroughly attest ; 
that in the opinion of your committee the charges made 
against the English of the head master are frivolous and 
petty and arise from and are actuated by personal malice 
and spite and are not entitled to further consideration. 

It is reported that the principal rejected the critic, his 
present enemy, largely on the ground of reported “ bad 
temper,” which this crusade would seem to justify. The 
whole affair is simply ludicroys, 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 








MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(VIIL) 

The first seven articles of this series closed with the 
issue of May 4th, and there was then no purpose to write 
further upon the subject. The end aimed at had been 
reached and the first department of an introduction to the 
study of natural science psychology had been treated. 
Many who have desired to know about physiological psy- 
chology have had the courage to read these articles and 
are desirous that they should be continued. We will not 
attempt to disguise the fact that it is a pleasure to skir. 
mish in these fields. There has been genuine satisfaction 
in outlining a working hypothesis that has in it a promise 
of meeting the conditions presented by mental activity. 
There are three phases of the study of an hypothesis such 
as this : 

First, the initial theories (as given in the seven articles 
already published). 

Second, the application to the senses. 

Third, the adaptation to mental activities, as attention, 
habit, memory, imagination, etc. 

The second is so closely allied to the first that we will 
apply the working hypothesis already outlined to the 
senses and their activities in sensation and perception. 

The working hypothesis has been outlined upon the 
basis of the intensity of sensations in their relation to the 
original stimulus, the theory being that there is definite 
relation between the two in the case of some sensations 
and stimuli, and that when this is fully known it will re- 
veal as definite laws as were ever discovered by Newton 
or Kepler. Leaving, then, the question of intensity of 
sensation in its relation to the original stimulus, we con- 
sider the question of quality of stimuli. 

We have learned that there are four phases of the 
physiological machinery which we style “nerves,” or 
“nerves and brain,” as related to the connection of the 
stimuli with the sensation and consequent activity. 
These are: 

1. Nerve terminals that receive the stimuli. 

2. Fibers that carry the stimuli or currents in. 

3. Centers that receive and re-direct them. 

4, Fibers that carry them onward to produce effect, 
activity, or motion. 

The senses primarily deal only with the way in which 
the nerve terminals receive the stimuli, and the first fibers 
carry the currents in, 

To all intents and purposes the only avenues to the 
brain are the ingoing fibers, and the only avenues to these 
fibers are the nerve terminals, and the study of these will 
introduce us to the quality of sensation. 

The distinction between taste, smell, touch, sight, and 
hearing is to be found in the nerve terminals. 

Taste, smell, and sight, are closely allied because their 
nerve terminals are affected by chemical change or stimuli. 

Touch and hearing differ radically from taste, smell, 
and sight in that they are not affected in the least by 
chemical action, but wholly by mechanical. 

There are, then, two classes of nerve terminals, hence 
two classes of sensations, of which seeing is the best rep- 
resentative of one and hearing of the other. 

When science made its first modern interpretation of 
seeing and hearing it offered the explanation of physics. 
Sound and eight resulted, externally, from the motion of 
an indefinsble ether. Tone and light resulted from waves 
of varying lengths, and physics told how many vibrations 
to the second were in “‘C” and how many in “red.” It 
was entirely natural that with so much revealed by phys- 
ies it should be accepted that seeing and hearing are pro- 
duced in the same general way by the tapping, beating, 
or ticking of the waves upon the nerve terminals of eye 
and ear. Experiments showed that a certain number of 
vibrations made each of the colors of the spectrum, but 
that white came from the blending of all these vibrations 
in an indfinable way and that black was produced by the 
entire absence of any one of the requisite number of 
million vibrations. When any wicked skeptic asked how 
all these vibrations blended in such a way as to make 
“white,” or said that black was as much of a color psy- 
chologically as purple, the advocates would frown and say 
that such questions would spoil any theory and make 
working hypothesis impossible. Not until natural-science 
psychology under the guise of physiological psychology 
had faced the eolation of all the inexplicable did it really 
dawn upon anyone to ask how to account for white and 
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black psychologically. It was all well enough to account 
for them through physics, but there was need of a psy- 
chical explanation just as though tnere had been none in 
physics. The explanation strikes a broad line, which 
leaves seeing, taste, and smell on one side and hearing 
and feeling on the other, the former with chemical action 
upon the nerve terminals as the stimulus, and the latter 
with mechanical or a propulsive force as the stimulus. 

Now all the main difficulties disappear. White and 
black are psychical processes caused by chemical action 
upon nerve terminals in the light in the absence as in the 
presence of color vibrations. 

The vibrations upon the ear are probably of the air, 
while those of the eye are of that indefinable “ somewhat ” 
known as ether. The nerve terminals for each of the 
‘senses ” differ from those of all the others. The “ fin- 
gers” differ, so to speak, or, as Prof. Wm. James would 
say, they differ in the knives, forks, and spoons which 
they use. The terminals of the optic nerve will “ pick 
up” no “ stimulus ” from an air wave or from an aromatic 
effluvia. Each set of nerves has its own adaptation in 
the terminals, and the question that remains is ‘‘ whether 
or not nerve fibers themselves will transmit only their 
own quality of currents.” The terminals are modifica- 
tions of the fibers. The fiber itself -is not directly excit- 
able by the agency that affects the terminal so easily. 
For illustration: The terminals of the fibers of feeling 
are sensitive to heat and cold, but the fiber itself can be 
touched with ice without our having the slightest sensation 
of cold. In a general way the same is true of all the 
fibers. The terminals make the collection, the fibers 
transmit the currents, but it is not as yet demonstrated to 
what extent each fiber has power to transmit but one 
quality of current; i. ¢., whether or not the fiber has 
characteristics that determine the terminal characteristics. 
As this is not yet determined nor discoverable with our 
present light, we leave this for such time as further reve- 
lation shall enlighten us, and tarn our thought to other 
phases of the study of the senses. 








VARIETIES OF INDIVIDUAL TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE, 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(IX.) 


The teacher should never apply an abstract method of teaching 
to all alike. He should individualize, and especially when he is en- 
gaged in the really higher task of his employment, the develop- 
ment of the character and personality of each of his pupils; he 
must respect the manifold variety of their individual traits and the 
personal element in their mental life and growth. 

This is not inconsistent with the theory that the individual should 
be educated by the process of imitation of the condact of others. 
It is true that rational thought and conduct is suggested to the in- 
dividual by his surroundings. The ‘‘ man of affairs’’ conforms 
to the beliefs and institutions of social life. But the reformer and 
discoverer is both an imitator and a creator. A great thinker such 
as Kant can cast down traditional doctrines of philosophy because 
he has lived through and beyond them. Reason lives by conformity 
to the significant and the real. The fiercest destroyer of tradition, 
the most startling revolationist conforms to universal principles. 
They destroy the insignificant, and leave the significant and ideal. 

Imitation furnishes the material for individuality to use. Shake- 
speare draws his plots from other sources and upon them produces 
Shakespeare’s plays. Of three young persons who are sent into 
the same social world one may imitate the men of action, another 
may tarn to mechanics and the third may perhaps follow gamblers 
and criminals. Individuality is marked by the various social tastes 
of those who are in thesame environment. Originality is the shad- 
ing of our imitations. The imitation of the conduct of society 
furnishes the groundwork and full details of our actions. 

The genuinely progressive minds of the race tend to rearrange 
the conceptions and beliefs of society, and thus leave the impress 
of their personality. The greatest artists, thinkers and scientists 
show a few times in their lives a power to make novel combinations 
of truth and facts; bat such new departures are valuable only so 
far as they are based upon experience learned by imitation. The 
new must appear on the background of the old. 

The teacher should not base calculations of the character and 
ability of his pupils upon the dogmas of physiognomy, for they re- 
fer only to abnormalities and extreme variations in the form of the 
head and body. Physiognomy undoubtedly contains many interest- 
ing‘and certain facts, but it is not concerned with the normal indi- 
vidual. It is also unsafe to jadge the individaal by the features of 
bis head or face. Such jadgmentse may embody the likes or dis- 
likes of the jadge rather than the true facts. First impressions 
have a capricious basis. Our ordinary impressions of foreigners 
illastrate our superficial and biased jadgments. 

The features which change with the movements of the individual 
te of the most value in estimating his character. Jt ig trne that 


traces of past movements are visible in the features of the face, 
but they are complex and ambiguous. If you want to know your 
pupil’s character watch him in his work and play. Seek to learn 
what holds his attention. At what does he langh ? What makes 
him weep? What does he like to fondle and caress? What does 
he tear in pieces? for the eager dissection of a complex mechanism 
reveals in him a mechanical curiosity in its construction. A single 
moment of action which harmonizes with the environment of the 
individual reveals more than a long study of his staid featares. 
But all acts are not equally important in their revelations of 
character. The natural curiosity and hamor of the individual tell 
most about him. A child’s capricious fears may be strong, and yet 
they may throw no light on his character. Such feelings and the 
acts to which they lead are insignificant so long as they remain rel- 
atively involuntary, and are similar in their nature to the acts of 
winking. But they become important and serious when they tend 
to gain a mastery over the individual and to leave an impress upon 
his character. 

Bat the curious and attentive child is revealing his real character, 
which the teacher must respect. The growing child ia selfish be- 
cause he has not attained to the higher form of his personality. 
His present conduct shows his age rather than his real character; 
or time is needed so develop character, although it is based on 
temperament. Mauch harm is done to pupils in particular by hasty 
jadgments. Some teachers jadge their pupils at a glance, and 
thus block the way to a true insight of their character. They 
should take time for observation and leisure for weighing the evi- 
dence. The teacher must respect the wealth in his pupils indi- 
viduality. 

The individual brings into this world a temperament, but not 
any intuitive ideas. His temperament consists of predispositions in 
his nervous organization which lead him to react as his predeces- 
sors. The poet grows up, and Jearns his native language as others 
do. He discovers verse in language, which happens to be peculiarly 
fascinating to him. He follows these inclinations, and finally be- 
comes what he is born to be. The conscience is a predisposition 
toward moral truth. As the organist governs the stops and keys 
and renders the pent-up air harmonious, so our environment plays 
upon us and we respond, and as the accompaniment of our response 
we make a revelation of our individual character. 

The source of our temperament is in heredity. About one half 
of it, on an average, consists of the developed traits of our parents. 
The other half we derive from our remoter ancestors. But what 
is inherited is probably, or at least in a large number of cases, not 
acquired habits, but only the predisposition in the ancestors to get 
these habits. The teacher is dealing with tendencies and not an- 
cestral habits. He must develop the useful latent traits in his 
pupils. The enormous collection ot tendencies is derived from 
many ancestors. These traits are inherited singly and not by 
groups, and the possible combinations of them are innumerable. 
It is the office of education to organize the expression of these 
hereditary traits; to turn the chance union of these various individ- 
ual tendencies into the type of a united and well-trained life through 
the agency of habit. For there appears at first in the individual 
not that unity and wholeness which is due to an organized and com- 
plete character, but merely a chance grouping of the various tem- 
peraments which he has inherited from his different ancestors. 

The creature is the mere timber for the construction of the tem- 
ple of personality, the plan of which must be given by the educator. 
The individual should be led to imitate the thought and conduct of 
society, but his temperament affords the limitations of his interests 
and suggestability. Only by experience can his ‘‘ bent’’ be dis- 
covered. The architect must keep in mind the nature of the 
material with which he has to deal, for the same style of architec- 
ture is not suitable forall kinds of material. Much of your success 
as a teacher lies in your willingness to be a naturalist in the study 
of your pupils. Avoid abstract dogmas as to how all the members 
of a certain family should be treated. Individualize your pupil. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Mr. George H. Conley’s appointment upon the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education brings to that body the second active 
public school man, the other being Mr. George I. Aldrich of New- 
ton. Mr. Conley is one of the Boston Board of Supervisors, having 
been elected to that board in 1886. He is the youngest man among 
the supervisors and the youngest member of the board, being but 
forty-one yeara of age. He is a native of Lowell, where he taught 
in the public schools for nine years, after which he was superintend- 
ent for two years. There is no occasion to remark upon the fact 
that he is a Catholic; the daily papers have very generally com- 
mented upon this. He has been active in the public school life of 
Lowell and Boston for eighteen years, and he has never been 
elected to any position as a Catholic, nor has he been any more a 
Catholic in his public service than other men have been Methodists 
or Congregationalists. The highest compliment that can be psid 
him from that standpoint is that he was a Boston supervisor during 
the years of the great excitement in the schools, in the school 
boards, and in the school board elections, and he has never lost the 
confidence or respect of his own church associates nor of those who 
were suspicious of that inflaence in the schools. The schools of 
Boston have had no one of their workers upon the State Board of 
Education since the days of Hon. John D. Philbrick. Upon 
Mr. Conley’s retirement from the superintendency the Lowell 
Board of Education said: ‘‘ With enthusiasm regulated by 
wisdom and the zeal moderated by prudence, he has succeeded in 
far more than realizing the expectations of hia friends. With patient 
yet persistent perseverance, he has labored to secure any possible 
object that promised improvement for our schools, and their con- 
dition today testifies to the large measure of success achieved.’’ 





Tufts Cellege has taken a radical departure from the time- 


honored college customs. The unit for indicating the requirements 
is the term hour representing the number of hours per week required 
in each subject expressed for the term. The requirement for the 
degree of A. B. is the satisfactory completion of subjects aggre- 
gating 126 term hours, exclusive of the required work in physical 
culture. The program of prescribed studies is as follows: 


Term hours. 
Langusges (Latin, Greek, French, German; each 
student to take three), . ° 18 
English (Rhetoric, Compasiton, Themes, Oratory), 12 
Mathematics, P . 6 
Science (Physics, Chomiatey, Biology ; ~ atu- 
dent to take one), . 6 


Mental and Moral Selene (Pesehaless. heaie 
Ethics, History, Economics; each student to take 
one full or two half subjects), . ° ° : 6 


A total of . . ” . . . . . 48 


The requirements are by groups, not by special subjects, and in 
each group except English and mathematics some choice ia allowed 
the student. This plan is at once liberal, controlled, and elastic. 
Throughont his course the student will have large liberty in choos- 
ing his work, but a considerable portion of that work will be 
arranged for him and directed by men who can jadge of his require- 
ments better than he can himself. A reasonable amount of guided 
specialization is provided for, and each student will be brought into 
personal relations with an instructor, in a way that can hardly fail 
to produce good results in his college work. All work actually 
accomplished by the student will count toward the attainment of 
the mark of the scholar, the degree. The period within which that 
may be attained will now depend vpon the industry and ability of 
the individual student. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A NEW VERSION. 
The teacher whacked the boy, one day, 
Who disobeyed the rule. 
The scholars did not laugh nor play 
To see that lamm in school. 


REASON ENOUGH. 

‘* What's the name of your new boat ?”’ 

‘* Bridget. I named it after the cook, because it makes such 
heavy rolls.’’ 

POOR CONSOLATION. 

** Why do you look so glum, old man ?”’ 

**T proposed to Miss Gaileigh last night, and she said she didn’t 
care for any goods damaged by smoke.’’ 

** You might have told her that water had never hurt you any.”’ 


FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT. 
** Now supposing I borrowed five dollars from you; that would 
represeat capital, woaldn’t it ?”’ 
a) Yes.’’ 
‘* Bat supposing after a while you wanted to get it back—”’ 
** That would represent labor.’’—Life. 








THIS AND THAT. 





If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wculdst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears, —Longfellow. 





Queen Victoria bas just passed her seventy-fourth birthday. 

Richard Harding Davis is loitering in Tunis on his tour for the 
Harpers. 

Mrs. Antonio Navarro, née Anderson, is said to be writing the 
memories of her stage life. 

Peter the Great of Russia married a peasant. She made an ex- 
cellent wife and a sagacious empress. 

James Russell Lowell once remarked: ‘‘The United States is 
the most common-schooled country in the world.”’ 

The Prince of India; or Why Constantinople Fe'l, Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s new book, will make an early appearance. 

Charlotte Bronté’s intimate friend, Mary Taylor, whom she 
pictured as Rose York in Shirley, has just died in Yorkshire at the 
age of seventy-six. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts is soon to issue in London—and 
simultaneously in America—a work on the philanthropic work of 
women throughout the world. 

The first American newspaper printed in Chinese will make its 
appearance in Chicago. It will be known as The Chinese Weekly 
News. The platform of the new publication is given by Editor 
Fong in three words: ‘‘ To Americanize Chinese.” 

The memory of Miss Lucy Larcom is to be also honored in New 
Hampshire, if the proposition of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club ie carried out. That organization has commended to the 
United States Geological Survey that Mt. Whittier (as it is called 
on the map of the New Hampsbire State Geological Survey) be 
officially named in memory of the poet, and that the minor peak at 
the northwestern corner of the range (called Mt. Whittier in Sweet- 
ser’s White Mountain Guide-Book) be re-named Mt. Larcom. The 
association of the two poets and their combined association with the 
region which they have both celebrated in verse seem very appro- 
priate, 
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37. Prove that the area of a plane triangle is, 
A =} (asin 2B + 0? sin 2A) 
W. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 

















xX oO’ 
Or 
6. CDA DBD 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 1 put /DOE = A and /EOP= B. Then / DOP 
=A+B. DrawPC | OD; EP | OF, FE| PC. /FPE 
being the complement of / FEP, equals FEO = EOD. 

PC CF+FP ODE, PF 


=e Ob a rn = sinA cos B +coeAsinB.. 
Substitute A = B in equation (1). Then 
sin (A + A) = sin A cos A + cos Asin A, or 
sin2A =2sin Acos A... (2). 
In Fig. 2put BC =a; CA=b; AB=c. Draw CD | AB. 
Then CD = AC sin A = b sin A 
AD = AC'cos A = b cos A, 
Area A apc = 42x POL, sin A cos A = }b?sin 2.4 (3) 


Similarly for A BDC, 
CD = BC sin B=aainB 


BD = BC coaB = a cos B. 


- (1) 


Area A BDC = 2? X BP _. s9%sin B 000 B=} 1*1in 2B (4) 
(3) and (4) gives area A ABC = }(a? ein2B + b* sin24). 
Next suppose the / B obtuse, asin A ABC’. As before, 
Area A AD’C’ = 30? ain2A. 
Area A BDC’ = 3a? sin (180° — B) cos (180° — B) = j2? 
sin (360° — 2B). 
Whence area A ABC’ = }[b?sin2A — a? ain (360° — 2B) | 
== 3(b? sin 2A + a* sin2B). 
A.M. ScripruReE, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Solved also by I. M. Metcalf. Boston, Mass.; C.D. M Showalter, 
Tazewell, Va; F. P. Matz, ane meg ‘a.; L. M. Stevens, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: and &. Kesner, Fairplay, Col. 


44, Oar text-book on algebra says that a negative quantity is to 
be considered /ess than zero. One of my pupils asked mea few 
days ago why it was that the prodact of two quantities both less 
than zero should be largerthan zero. I could not tell. Will some 
member of the Class in Mathematics, or the instructor, please help 
me out of the difficalty ? M. E, H. 

Answers. 

I. The answer to this can be foundin any gocd algebra. It is 
rather long to be explained in fall in this paper. See Bradbury 
and Emery’s Academic Alge}ra, pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 38. 
Study these points carefully, especially page 38. W. F. B. 

II. The question by M. E. H. is but another form of “ Why 
does minus into minus produce plus ?’’—a question answered more 
or leas clearly in every algebra. The answer, in brief, is because a 
negative maltiplier always r. quires that the prodact be subtracted. 
Hence the product of two numbers, each less than zaro, is always 
greater than zero. C. R. B. 

IIL. The trouble is with the text-book definition of a negative 
quantity, which may, indeed, for addition, have an ¢ff-ct of being 
something lees than zero; but a qaantity, of course, must always 
be greater than zaro. In any maltiplisation two sorta of num- 
bers are employed; one expressing a number of units, and the 
other a process of repeating this group of units. The first sort of 
number is written positive (-+-) when it means so many steps for- 
ward, and negative (—) when it means so many steps backward. 
Since the number expressing the maltiplier is merely indicative of 
an operation, we consider its sige as expreasive of the operation of 
maintaining or reversing thé direction of the measure-namber. 

M.S, W. JEFFERSON, Turner's Falls, Mass 


1V. It is absurd to call a quantity /ess than zero, and an algebra 
that does so should be discarded. The difficulty is not great. 
Consider all expressions of value to have an initial or atarting point, 
and that value may be reckoned in either of two opposite directions. 
Call one -}- and the other —. 
A. M. ScripTurz, New Hartford, N. Y. 


V. Your text-book on algebra is not correct in its definition of 
& negative quantity. It is not a quantity to be considered [ess than 
zero; nothing can considered less than zero. Bat in algebra a 
quantity preceded by the siga — is a quantity to be subtracted from 
some other quantity or quantities; or, if you please, to be com- 
puted in the opposite direction from zaro to that of the quantity or 
qaantities preceded by the eign +. KE. L. DEMoREsr. 


VI. Negative qaantities are sometimes spoken of as “‘ less than 
zero,’ but this language is not philosophically correct, and has 
been discarded in the latest text-books. These assume the exist- 
ence of not only positive bat also negative quantities, and explain 
that the series of algebraic numbers is to be considered as going out 
from zero indefinitely in both directions, and that the signs of +- and 
— are used not only as signs of operation but also as signs of qual- 
ity. The Logic of Algebra, by Ellery W. Davis, is an admirable 
help for the teacher who ig struggling to understand the true foun 
dation of algebra. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rists of this de ent are requested to send 
olerauee ont bm addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 











STEAMSHIPS OF THE WORLD. 


The new list of the merchant marine, compiled by the Bureau 
Veritas, gives the following statistics concerning the great ocean 
steamship companies of the world. 

The British India of Glaegow and the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and the British India Associated Steamers—all one 
concern—head the list with 103 steamships. Their aggregate 
measurement is 239,635 tons. 

Next comes the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company 
(‘P. and O.”) with 36 steamships, representing 216 887 tons. 
The Companie des Messsgeries Maritimes has 61 veasele, whose 
aggregate tonnage is 202,522. The fourth ou the list is the Nord- 
deutacher Llovd of Bremen. This company has 66 steamers, meas- 


ring in all 197,169 tons. j 
¥ Other important lines are the Navigazione Generale Italiana 100 
steamers, 170 755 tons; the Compasie Generale Translantique, 66 
steamers, 167,487 tens; the Hamburg-American Packet Company. 
56 steamers, 165,442 tens; the Wilson Line, 86 steamers, 158,089 
tons; the Austrian Lloyd, 73 steamers, 128 359 tons; the Allan 
Line, 39 steamers, 123 038 tons; the Spanish Compania Transat- 
lantics, 34 steamers, 94,163 tons; the White Star, 20 steamers, 
95,370 tons; and the Cunard, 26 steamers, 85,915 tons. 





THE TEACHING FORCE IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The teaching force at the different German universities is distrib- 
uted as follows: Berlin leads with 356 men, followed by Vienna 
with 320. Then comes Leipzig, with 195; Mavich, with 165; 
Halle, with 139; Breslau, with 138; Bonn, with 126; Straesbarg, 
with 122; Gé:tingem and Heidelberg, each with 120; Ziirich, with 
119; Berne, with 113; Prague, with 108; Freiburg, in Baden, and 
Graz, each with 106; Kénigeberg, with 95; Jena, with 94; Mar- 
burg, with 93; Tiibingen, with 91; Kiel, with 88; Greifawald, 
with 84; Inneprack, with 82; Wiirzburg, with 74; Giessen and 
Erlangen, each with 64; Rostock, with 45; Miiaster, with 44; 
Czernowilz, with 89; Freiburg, in Switzerland, with 38; and the 
Lyceum Hoseanum, in Braunsweig, with 9. These German in- 
stitutions have thus a total teaching force of 3.674. Berlin has also 
the greatest number of ordinary or full professors, namely 83; and 
it is also the only university where the number of assistant or ex- 
traordinary professors is greater than that of the ordinary, it being 


87. Vienna has, with its 91 fall professors, the largest number of 
this class. In all, the German universities have 1,476 ordinary 
professora in their facultiee—Munich having 66, Leipzig, 64: Got- 
tingen, 63; Breslau, 62; Bonn and Straesburg, 60 each; Miinster 
has the smallest number, namely 22; The total number of extra- 
ordinary professors is 685. Leipzig has the greatest number of 
honorary professors; %. ¢., those occupying special chairs not yet 
endowed, the occupants of which have no voice in the University 
Senate, namely 13. One of these is the only American filling a 
chair in a German university, namely Dr. Caspar René Gregory, 
the brilliant New Testament echolar. The total number of Pri- 
vatdocenten in 1,113. Of so-called language and drill masters, Ber- 
lin has 20, including the teachers in the Practical Oriental Seminary. 


a rd 


A NEW COMPETITION. 


Once a Week, New York City, offers a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars, or, at the option of the winner, a gold medal of equal valae, to 
the atudent, male or female, at any college, convent, academy, or 
public sehool in this country, Canada, or elsewhere, who will send 
to their office, on or before Jaly 1, 1893, the best essay, not exceed- 
ing three thousand words in length, on the subject of ‘‘ The Seven 
Wondera of the Nineteenth Century.” 

The conditions of the competition are: 1. A copy of this notice 


must be attached to each essay, with the name and address of the 
author, 2. Every essay must be original and accompanied by a 
written assurance from the principal of the college, convent, acad- 
emy, or public school that the essay is the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

Let all the ambitious young girls and lads enter the contest with 
a determination to win. : 





ADIRONDACK STATISTICS. 


There are more than 1200 lakesin the 100 square miles of this 
Adirondack territory, many of which are in wild and romantic 
regions. There are 105 important mountains above 1000 feet in 
height; one of 5300; 22 of 4000; 33 of 8000; the same number 
of 2000; and 15 which are more than 1000 feet in height. Some 
of these have been ascended and marked with the surveyor’s tripod, 
and from their summits beautiful views are to be had over the 
woods and waters. There are 34 rivers here with half a hundred 
picturesque waterfalls and many gloomy gorges along their courses. 
Resources like these are hardly to be found elaewhere in s0 limited 
and accessible a space. The annual report of the State forest 
commission, jast printed, gives some very interesting facta which 
will be appropriate in this connection. It states that 20,477 acres 
of forest lands in the State were burned over. The fires numbared 


ichty-nine, the greatest number from any single cause, twenty-one 
vie Prva land. Railroad locomotives caused ten fires, 
mischievous boys five, incendiaries four and morquito smudge one. 
The anvual consumption of timber for lumber and wood pulp is 
enormous, the amount of all hinds used last year being 286,710. 
593 feet. It has already been shown that in 1890 the Adirondack 
mills cat 325,690,634 feet of lamber; to which must be added the 
69,274,283 feet of young spruce consumed by the pulp mills. These 
statistics indicate that in 1890 the areas from which the merchant. 
able timber was removed would amount to 77 000 acres. With 
new sawmills and pulp mills building, together with increased 
facilities for shipment by railroad, each succeeding year will show 


an increased area. 





COLLEGE EDUCATION IN 1823. 


General Bridge, in his newly published Recollections of Haw- 
thorne, (Harpers) gives the following college term bill, dated May 
23rd, 1823, which in these days of costly education it is of interest 


to note. The items are: 
Taition, . . . . ‘ . . : $8.00. 
Chamber rent, . . . . . . 3 ty 
Damages, : : . , , , ‘ 45, 
Average Dawages, : . . . . . 15. 
Sweeping, ° ° . . . . . ‘ rR 1 lL. 
Library, . ° . . . : . . 50. 
Monitor, ° ° . . . . . . 05, 
Catalogues, . e . , : : : ‘ ; . 
Reciting room, ° : . . . . . 25, 
Chemical lectures, . ° . . . . . +25, 
Fines, ° ’ . . ‘ . . . . .20, 


Total, $14 49, 
The fines were generally for absence from recitations, but a later 
term bill shows a fice of twenty-five cents for ‘‘ unnecessary walk- 
ing on the Sabbath,’’ a charge that would astonish the father of any 


collegian of the present day. 
— 


MONUMENTAL QUESTIONS. 


Years ago you published a set of questions on famous monn. 
ments. Please reprint, with answers, if possible, 8. E. C. 


1. What ex-President of the United States has no stone to mark 
his grave ? 

2. What noted American explorer has a monument with the 
heads of three slain enemies upon it ? 

3. To what celebrated Indian chief has a monument been raised ? 

4. What American author’s grave is marked with a rough quartz 
boulder only ? 

5. What American novelist’s grave is marked by a statue of one 
of his own characters ? 

6. Of what monument of national interest was it eaid, ‘‘ Few 
towns have furnished sculptor, poet, and occasion’’ ? 

7. What famous American novelist hag an unkept grave with a 
low headstone and a single word ? 

ANSWERS. 


1. Andrew Johnson’s grave, at R.chmond. 

2. The grave of Capt. Jobn Smith, Isles of Shoale. 

3. Uncas, Norwich, Conn. 

4. Emerson, Concord, Mass. 

5. Cooper’s grave, at Cooperstown, N. Y., is guarded by a statue 
of Leatherstocking with dog and gun. 

6. Ot the minuteman at the Concord battle-ground. 

7. Hawthorne’s headstone, at Concord, Mass., has the seing'e 
word ‘‘ Hawthorne.’’ F, L, PATTEE 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give, through ‘‘ Queries and Answers,’’ the heights of 
the different Presidents of the United States, and oblige 
M. E, H., Forestdale, R. I. 


— How many books did Charles Dickens write ? A. 
Twenty-four. 

— Who writes under the pen name of ‘‘ Ralph Irons”? S. 
Miss Olive Schreiner. 

— What writer was called the ‘‘Sphinx’’ ? L, M. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

— Is Grace Darling still living ? Macq. 


She died Oct. 25, 1842, 


— Which state is sometimes called the ‘‘ Central State” ? 
Kansas, from her geographical position. 


— Please name the past presidents of Sorosie? Who is the 
present president ? 5. 

Alice Cary, Mrs. Croly, Charlotte B. Wilbour, Rev. Phwbe A. 
Hanaford, M. Louise Thomas, Ella Dietz Clymer. 

2. Mra. Jennie de la M. Lozier, M.D. 


— To the parsing of head and youth on page 329 of the JOURNAL 
of May 25, I object. It is needlessly long. It emphasizes distinc 
tions that are of no value in teaching English. This is offered a9 ® 
complete parsing of the words; Head is a noun, common, singular, 
and ia the object of rests. Youth isa noun, common, singular, and 
is the subject of rests, —EDWARD Conant, Randolph, Vt. 








Qn Tuesday Evening, 


Texas ; St. Paul, Minn. ; Detroit, Mich. : 


May 9, 1893, the St. Louis 
nape nal gr use in the schools of that city for five years. Ovher large cities 
using the books: Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. H,: Burlington, Vt.; Cambridge, Lowel, 
Fo ee a . ~ _ ’ , ¢ ’ . *», I's ’ oh: , age, a 
Mew Bedford, Spr ingfeld, Mass. ; Hartford, Conn. ; New York, Brooklyn, Syracuse, N. Y.; Harrisbure Philadelphia Pa. ; Galveston, 
Nashville, Tenn., ete., ele. Hi 


Board of Education adopted the Hyde’s Lessons 12 


May 22, 1893, the State of Idaho adopted the Hyde’s Lessons in English. Other states that have adopted{the books : 


Missouri, West Virginia, South ( ‘arolina, Washington, and the Territories 


New Mexico, Utah, 


A Population of 8,000,000 using Hyde’s Lessons in Boglish, 


If not satisfied with books in use and contemplating a change write for 


JM. C, D. C, HEATH & Co., Publishers, 


sample copies. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, and Lon: 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Course or Practicat Biotoay. By John Bidgood. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 353 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Tbe elementary teachers of natural science are quite at a joss to 

kpow what cons:itates a good book in biology for their schools, and 

to know such a book when they see it. With all that has been 
written upon the subject it would be difficult to write anything 
not known. This bovk is welcome because it knows what it 
would like to teach ard bow it would like to have it taught. It 
makes one feel comfortable at once, as though he was in the hands 
of one who knows his business. We bave never seen a work on 
biology that gave the same sense of scientific security. It is entirely 
useless to try to tell the way in which it does its work. It insits 
that all specimens studied must be, so far as possible, kept con- 
stantly at hand uoder as natural conditions as may be, and that 
they must be closely and continuously observed. There should be 
f-equent interchange of observation in the Jaboratory to that of the 
ficld in order that each may be a check on the false methods of the 
other. There should aleo be a close study of the large and small 
sp+cimens interchangeably for the discipline that comes therefrom. 

Oce must come to live with specimens at times in their native life 

that he may breathe their atmosphere. The eye must be specially 

trained for the work of the biologist, and it must be supplemented 
by the diasecting microscopa, and finally by the compound micro- 
scope magnifying from about fifty to several hundred diameters. 

One should always have in his pocket inexpensive watchmaker’s 

eyeglasses. Any teacher who would like to know biology, especially 

one who is to teach it, ought to examine this book with care. 


SocIALIsM AND THE AMERICAN Spreit. By Nicholas 
Paine Gi'man. Boston: Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 5 x 8. 376 pp. 
ge $1.50. 

r. Gilman’s previous works entitle him to speak upon this sub- 
ject and insure him an appreciative audience. He grapples with 
the greatest problem in the socio-economic life of the day. Ic is 
not probable that he has solved it, indeed we are quite sure that he 
has not, but he has stated the problem more nearly than has any 
previous writer, and there will be no solution till the conditions are 
so clearly and discerningly atated that they will be accepted. This 
problem is as important as that which the reconciliation of science 
and rel.gion presented a few years ago, but requires an altogether 
different solution. That question dealt with inherited prejadicer, 
this with concentrated and apparently warriog self-interests. 

The problem must be solved in America, of this then can be no 
qiestion. There is no other land or clime in which it can be met 
uoder conditions that will make the permanent adjustment of rival 
interests possible. Here we have an inherent spirit of enterprise in 
the sense that no other nation has; there is no one thing in which 
our people are so united as in their loyalty to that enterprise which 
makes success possible to the community. Here competition plays 
an untrammeled part; here, public spirit is uncontrollable aud un- 
directed, leaping upon the throne at its own sweet will. 

Here as nowhere else in the world does the public school and the 
public library play an important part. There is here an individual 
spirit not to be found elsewhere, and socialism in a way is the ral- 
ing spirit, the one force never to be discounted. 

Thus we have at the front enterprise and individualism. The 
former has developed as nowhere else indastrial pussibilities and the 
latter makes a determinatien to share the good fortune that comes 
to anyoue for whom or with whom we have aughttodo. America 
is the greatest fact in this Columbian year; io her future the hope 
of bumanity centers. All honor to Mr. Gilman for the way in 
which he has approached the question, and may the book provoke 
thought which shall eventuate in the solution of humanity’s problem 
in America. 





Let Him First Be a Man. Essays Chiefly Relating to 
Edacation and Caolture. By W.H. Venable, LL.D. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 274 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Venable is a facile writer, well versed in ancient and modern 
literature. He fally understands the needs of the teacher, and 
from a large experience has written eagely and forcibly. This col- 
lection of essays is clothed in poetic language, sparkles with beauty, 
and is freely interspersed with apt quotations from great men of 
former times. Beginning with pointing out the grand possibilities 
of man and the way to realize them, the author later treats of the 
idgas and methods of Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Quaintillian, 
Goethe, and Arnold, and quotes freely from their works. It is a 
delightfal book for the library aud a valuable one for the teacher. 
Any one who loves books will read with pleasare the author’s own- 
poem, entitled *‘ Ia the Library.’’ A usefal and original contribu- 
tion to the canse of education. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A CouRSE OF INSTRUCTION IN COLOR 
FOR PunLic SCHOOLS. By Louis Prang, Mary Dana Hicke, 
Jobo S. Ciark. Boston: Prang Educational Company. 187 pp. 
by%ex8. Bs 
a a strong combination that is presented in the authorship of 

this work. At this time there is wide-spread interest in everything 

pertaining to color. The theory as well as the practice, the prin- 
ciples as well as the d: vices are under firs, and whatever is said by 
an+xpert is sare to be read and have ite influence in verifying or 
modifying other theorier. The attitude of this book is that the 
solar spectrom cannot be taken as the color unit, that nature uc- 


where gives one and that it must be formed as an ideal. It then 
pressnts such a unit, the first one ever submitted. The key note of 
the instruction based upon this book is a study of the power of 
color perception in the child. for the first time there is here given 
a series of lessons leading up to a knowledge of color through the 
development of the color-sense. The authors desire to aid in the 
atudy of the child's developing sense of color under conditions of 
free self activity, and they believe that they are able to meet the 
necessities of the case. The great principle enunciated is that the 
school should teach color sensations befoze color names, Here are 
a few of their principles ; 

** Color is a seneation caused by one or more of these homogene- 
ous, laminiferous waves impinging on our retina.’’ 

‘* There is no color outside of ourselves.” 

“The length of these homogeneous waves and their combination 
determines the hue of the color perceived; that their amplitade de- 
termines its intensity.’’ 

.""A wave of white sunlight is therefore the potential embodiment 
of all color forces.’”’ . 

“Pigment is the only material available to man for work in the 
chromatic arts,’’ 

The book then presents six leading color intervals in the color 
unit,—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet; and sx inter- 
mediate colors, red-orange, yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, 
blue-violet, red-violet, and then red-red-orange, yellow-yellow- 
orange, etc. 

A simple nomenclature ia presented. We think it hardly up to 
the standard of the book to define hue as ‘*that characteristic of 
the color that distinguishes it from another color, as red, blue, 
green, etc.’? Thetruth is this is one of the few words that is thue 
far ind. fiaable, and it better not be attempted unless something is 
really given, especially aa there is no occasion to define it. Of 
course an actual color chart is presented several times in the book. 
However widely we may differ regarding theories, all will agree 
thet a great service has been rendered in the dividing of the work 
into years and the giving of no end of selections in poetry regarding 
flowers, minerals, and gems of each color. The work will be wel- 
come both for what it is and for what it will prompt others to do. 


MacmILLAN SHorteR Latin Course. By A. M. 
Cook. American edition. Revised by J. C. Ezbert. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 208 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In compact form, this book gives the essential portions of Latin 
gcammar, arranged in regularorder. Abundant practice is »fforded 
for every step, giving the student a thorough drill upon inflections 
and copjagations and their practical application. The exercises 
are such as inte.est the student in the subject, while affording the 
needed practice. Prepared for English pupils, the work has been 
thoroughly revised and added to by Dr. J. C. Egbert, Jr., of 
Columbia, with reference to the needs of American learners. 
ADVENTURES IN THULE. By William Black. NewYork : 

Harper & Brothers. 232 pp. Price, 80c. 

There is no limit to the market for story books for boys, for they 
are not only read by boys but by their sisters as well. The boy is 
an interesting character and furni-hes the rarest kind of material 
for fascinating stories. William Biack has the knack of makiog 
the most of his opportunities, as these three stories for boys show. 
Adventures in Thule, The Four MacNicols, and The Black Bothy 
are of equal length, and of sufficient variety to make an interesting 
combination. 

A SuppLeMENTARY First Reaper. By Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. New York: American Book Co. 112 pp. 54x77. 25c. 
Mrs. Rickoff is probably one of the most widely known and one 

of the most respected of the educational women of this country. 

De. and Mrs. Rickoff were pioneers in what is now known as 

modern text-book making. An eye for the beautiful, a love for 

the simple, a taste for the ingenious, always domicant in their work, 
were never more apparent than in this little gem. 





Cueck-List OF THE PLANTs oF GRAY's Manuva. A 
list of the plants in the sixth edition of Gray’s Manual (with some 
additions) has jast been compiled by John A. Allen of the Herba- 
rium of Harvard University and published by the Herbarium for 
the use of collectors. It is in pocket form (about 434 x7 inches), 
and contains ia ita 130 clearly printed pages the names of 3,937 
species. No teacher of botany who has more than the most 
superficial interest in the subj-ct can afford to be without this handy 
list. It will not only serve as an index to the owner’s herbarium, 
bat will be found the most convenient place for all kinds of brief 
memoranda in regard to specimens observed or collected. It would 
be found a most excellent plan to use a copy of the list with every 
high school botany class, keeping the pamphlet on the desk and 
encouraging the pupils to note in it the arrivals of the spring flow- 
ers, with dates. Copies will be furnished by the Gray Herbarium, 
Cambridge, Mags., at 10 cents each, three for 25 cents, or in leath- 
erette at 25 cents, three for 60 cents. 


A Summer TrAveter's Guipe. The Forum Pub- 
lishing Company of New York have just published a little book 
that will prove of much interest to all contemplating a visit to any 
of the great resort sections or to any of the largt cities of this coun- 


try. The volume, America’s Great Resorts, is handsomely illus’ 


’ trated, tastefally bound. and describes in detail the leading resorts 


of the Atlantic and Pacific coaste, the Great Lakes, the Whit’, 


Catskill, Rocky, and Adirondack Mountains, Niagara Falls, Flor- 
ida, California, Yellowstone Park, etc., etc. The volame is for 
gratuitous distribution, and copies may be seen at this ¢ ffice, or will 
be mailed to any address by the publishers on receipt of eight centa 
to cover postage. 


Joun Pacer, a novel, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, gives 
us a glimpse of cow-boy life in Texas, society life in New York and 
Newport, and ends with scenes of suffering and death in a fever 
epidemic in the South. It is a strange, intense!y emotional story 
of vacillating love. Not one of the many offuires du ceur end 
happily, bat invariably culminate in disappvintment or death. 
The untiring devotion, noble self-facrifice, ever faithfol love of 
woman is exalted, and is the chief charm of the book. Published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


“Onty A Fiock or Women” met to talk over the 
progress of the thought and action of the period and their relation 
to the causes. With thie as a theme, Mra. A. M. Diaz deals wich 
home and echool education, politics, humanitarian schemes, social 
and moral standards. Io short, it is a symposium instituted by the 
author for arousing women to a sense of their great responsibilities i 
in the problems of humavity’s wellfare. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. 234 pp, $1 25. 


How to pay the cost of Christian work in missions, 
churches, and Sunday-schools is always a troublesome question. 
Rev. Howard M. Iogham believes in cultivating. at an early age, 
the spirit of giving, and in a little volame on Giving in Sunday 
Schools tella how to make it successful and helpfal. Philadelphia ; 
American S. 8S. Union. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Arithmetic; by W. A. Clark; price, to teachers, 75 cents. Lebanon 
Ohio: C. K. Hamilten & Co. j 

Twenty Minutes Late: by Pansy; price, $1.50——Little Paul; by 
Margaret Sidney; price, $1.00. Boston: D Lothrop Co. 

Life’s Sunbeams and Snadows; by John Cotter Pelton. San Fran. 
cisco: The Bancroft Co 

The Newer Religious Thinking; by David Nelson Beach; price, 
$1.25. Boston: Little, B'own Co. 

Columbia’s Embiem; price, 40 cents——The Cricket on the Hearth; 
by Charies Dickens; price, 15 cents——Latin Lessons; by Henry 
Preble and Lawrence C. Hull. Boston: Hougton, Mifflin & Co. 

Vesty of the Basins; by Mrs. 8. P. McL. Greene; price, 50 cents— 
A Wasted Crime; by David Christie Murray; price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Bros 

Our Public School (March Song for Schools); words by Frederic 
Allison Tupper; price. $4 00 per 1,990 Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co, 

Phillips Brooks in Boston: Five Years Editorial Estimates; by M.C. 
Ayres; price, cloth, 5. cents. Boston: George H. Ellis & Co. 

Fifty ssons in Wood working; by Arthur A Upham; price. 60 
cents——Geography by Map Drawing; by Amos M. Kellogg——Rest 
Primary Songs; compi'ed by Amos M. Kellogg. New York: E, L. 
Kellogg & Co 

Geometry in the Grammar 8c'00l; by Paul H. Hanus——Balzac’s 
Le Curé de Tours; edited by C, C. Carter; price, 25 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Paver Enlding and Cutting; by Katherine M. Ball, Boston: Prang 
Educational Co. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; edited 
by Edwin Gino. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Physiology of the Senses; by J G M'‘Kendrick and Wm. Snod- 
grass; price, $!1.50 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Mexico? Si Senor; by T, L. Rogers. Mexico; Central R R Co. 

Statics and Dynamics; by C. Geldard. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ; 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


The past days have been chiefly memorable for the very success- 
ful opening of the World’s Congresses connected with the Columbian 
Exposition. Aa they follow, one after the other, their educational 
value as almost incalculable, bringing together as they do the best 
thought of the world on every subject of interest to benefit mankind. 

The Columbian Exposition shows signs of completion, and we 
trust will be in readiness to receive visitors at the close of the school 
year. The educational exhibits are growing interesting. The work 
of the Illinois system of public instruction will be ahown in the IIli- 
nois state building. The exhibit of the University of Illinois, 
Champaign, now op view, is very complete in its varicus branches. 
The exhibit in the department of pedagogy by Professor Krohn is j 
particalarly striking. In addition to the usual work in this sub- 
ject, he makes a display of the educational journals of this country 
and Europe, thus giving some idea of the extent and scope of this 
literature. Besides what is now displayed, they are expecting val- 


uable additions from Asia. The normal schoole of the state also 
make a good showing. The school work from the various towns 
will be changed from time to time. 
The board of Education is doing its best to provide accommoda- 
tions for the rapidly increasing population of our city. There are ( 
now in course of erection twenty-two new school buildings having a 
seating capacity of 15,000. It is expected that these buildings will 
be ready for occupancy by the first of September. 
The Jackson Park School was closed last Friday preparatory to 
the installation of the Chicago echool exhibit, which will be shown 
during the eommer months in that building. , 
May 29, '93. 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 
Two Weeks. Twenty-three Instructors. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1892 WAS OVER 600, FROM 44 STATES AND TERRITORIES, making this by far the LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HILL, Supervisor of | Microscopy. Rev. J. D. KING, Ph.D., Cottage City,| English Literature, Prof. DANIEL DORCHESTER 
Mass. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


Arithmetic and Advanced Reading. GrorGs I. 
ALDHICH A M,, Snpt. of Schools, Newtun, Mass. 

Civil Government. W. A. MowRy, Ph.D., Supt. of 
schools, Salem, M-ar 

Drawing Miss AUGUSTA L. BALOH, Supervisor of 
Drawing. Somerville, Maas. 

Geography and Physiology. 
Kridgewater « Mass.) Normal School. 


Psychology. 


Supervision. 


ingt«n, 


Penmanship. Miss ANNA E, 
Penwaueb'p, Op ingteid, Masry. Mas . ’ é : 
J. . DioBInson, LL.D, Secretary | Physical Culture. Prof. Louis CoLtuin, Instructor| French. The New York School of Modern and Ancient 

| tu the Kosten Normal School of Gymnastics. 
School Management. A. W. Epson, A.M., Agent! Khetoric. J.O GRE*NOUGB, A.M, Prin. Westfield, 
Mase. Board of kducation, Worcester. |; (| Mase 
Sup's. Dickipron, Balliet, Aldrich, | Science 


Mase. Board of Education, Boston, 


Mowry, Meleney, Agent Edson and others, 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 
F. F. MuR®DOCcK. Botany. E. 8. BuRGEss, A.M., High School, Wash. | 
© 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 
Five Weeks. Twenty-two Instructors. 


) Normal Schocl. 


Salem {Mass.) Normal Schoo). 


Course 


History of Education. J. 0. GaEENOUGH, A.M., Civil Government. W. A. MowRy, Ph.D, Sunt. of 


rrin Wertfi-id ( Maes ) Normal School, Schouls, Salem, 
Supt of Schools, Somervilie, Mase. 
Kindergarten, with clssses of childrn 


Music. Miss KaTE FOWLER, Supt. of 
lyn. Now Vork. 

Nature Study. A. U 
* “ass ) Normal School 


fleld, Macs, 


WM, A, MOWRY, Pres,, Salem, Mass. | 


Mass, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 

History of United states. U. E, MELENEY, A.M.,| English literature. DANIEL DOROHESTER, Ph.D. 
burton Univerrity. 

Miss LvOyY)French. Prof. Rens Dreyrvss, A.B., New York City 

WHEKLOCK, Prin, Chauncy Mall ey es Roston. German. Prof ADOLPH MBYE®#, New York City. 

Music, Brook- General History. 0. E MEcENBY, A.M., Supt. of 

Schvuois, Sumervilie, Mase. 

BoyDEN, A.M., Bridgewater Latin and Greek. 

4 ’ Cambridge, Maar. 

Pedagegy. T. M. BALLIET, Supt. of Schools, Spring-| Mathematics. JoHN W. MACDONALD, A.M., Agent 

' Mass. Board cf Education, Stoneham, Mass. 


( Send for Large Circular giving fall information in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete 


A. W. EDSON, Mer, Schoo! of Methods, 47 Gedar St., Worcester, Mass, 


Botany. 
schoot, Washington, D. C. 
Form, Drawing, and _ Color. 


8 hoo], N. ¥ 


CABLTON B. STETSON, A.M., 
Elocution and Oratory. © 





BEGINNING JULY 10, 1893. 


(Chemistry, Geology, Home-made Apparatus, 
Mineralogy, Physica, Zoology}, A U. BOYDEN, A M., | 
Bridgewater “Mues.] Normal School and U, E. ADAMS,| History and Civil Government. 


| History of Kducation, Pedagogy. Psychology,| Latin and Greek. CARLTON HK. STETSON, A.M., for 
Mavnagement, Supervision, us iu the Elementary 


EDWARD 8. BUBGESS, 


Miss AUGUSTA 8. | Hil, Conn ai 
BALCH, pupe:visor of Drawing, Somerville, Mass.,| Physical Culture. Ling System of Calisthenics, Prof. 
formerly Instructor in Drawing, 


WEPLEY EMERAON | 
President Emerson Vollege of Oratory. Boaton, Muss., 
assisted by the Faculty of Enierson College. 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Qidest and the Broadest. 


EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 
Three Weeks. Dr. C. W. EMERSON, and Faculty. 


Pu.D. Boston University. 


Lavguages. Prof. RENK DREYFUSS, A.B., Prof. A. 
Gu'LLINOoT,. A.B, New York. 

German. The New York School of Modern and 
Avcient Languages. Pror. ADOLPH MEY#R, Prof. 
GEORGE STEKNBERG, LL.D., Ph.D, New York City. 

WILLIAM A. 

Mowny. Pn.0., Supt. ot Schovis, Salem, Mass. 


six years instructor in Ancient Languages at Phillips 

Academy, Exeter, N » 

|Mathematics Jo#N W. MACDONALD, A.M, State 
Agent of the Bosrd of Education, Stonenam, Mass. 

| Microscopy. Rev. JOHN D. Kine, Ph.D., Cottage 

A.M., City High| City, Mass. 

Painting. Miss AMELIA M. WaTsON, East Windsor 





Oawego, Normal| Louis COLLIN Boston Normal School of Gy mopastics, 
|Sleyd: The Siedish System of Manual Training. 
EVs&RETT SOHWAR1Z, Waltham. Mass. Four years {i 
Teacher of Manual Training in the Cook Connty Nor- i 
mal School, Il, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Morehead City, N. C. 
Jane 14: Alabama Colored State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Montgomery. 
June 17: Naugatuck Valley Asscciation; High 


public school libraries in every district of the state. 
4. In the economical and admirable provision for 
the supply of text-books to the pupils of the state. 
5. In its generous provision for the instruction and 
training of teachers in normal echools and county 
institates. 6. In the magnificent and richly en- 
dowed university at Berkeley, which crowns its 
educational structare. 
its machinery for the effective administration, by 


7. Iu the completeness of 


School, Thomaston, Conn. proper cfficers, of its whole system. 8. In its 


Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association ; Pertle 
Jane 20-Jaly3: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
=bly i. Morehead City, N. C. 


prings. , 

Jane 22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ Asaocia- 
ation; Griffi:h Springs, near Ruston. 

June 27-29: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Gainesville. 

June 27-30: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa 
tion; Morrilton. 

Jane 27-30: Indiana Music Teachers’ Aesocia- 
tion; La Porte. 

June 28-30: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; Fredericton, N. B. 

July 5-7: W. Virginia State Assoc. ; Huntington. 

Jaly 5-7: Alabama Edacational Association ; 
Montgomery. 

S$ aly 5-Aug. 2: University Extension—Sammer 
Meeting ; Philadelphia. 

July 10-11: Kentacky Educational Association ; 
Louieville, Kv. 

July 13-15: Virginia State Teachers’ Aszsocia- 
tion; Salem. 

July 13-17: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 

July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 

July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education; Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Jane 12: Moral and Social Reform. 

Jane 19: Commerce and Finance. 

Jaly 3: Masic. 

July 10: Literature. 

Jaly 17: Education. 

July 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

Jaly 31: Engineering. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, ete, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Aug.28: Labor. [Societies 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Publio Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


The National Summer School of Methods, Chicago 
(Englewood). Ill.; July 19—Aug. 2 

Martha’s Vineyard (Mass.) Summer Institute; 
beginning July 10. 

Cook County (Ii!.) Summer Normal School, Engle 
wood, Ills.; July 10-28 

Summer Course in Languages (Berlitz School of 
Languages, Auditorium, Chicago, Ill)/; Asbury 
Park. N. J. 
Corneli University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
July 6—Aug. 16. 

Summer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, |i 
Atlanta Citv, N. J.; June 26—July 21 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Summer School, Greer Normal Cullege, Hooperton, 
Ill.; beginning June 13. 

The Sauveur College of Languages, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford Ill.; beginning July 3. 

Midsummer School, Whitney’s Point, N. Y.; July 
24— Aug. 11. 

Summer Session National School of Elocution and 
Pegg § Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada; July ?— 








ug. 12. 
State University of Iowa Summer School, Iowa 
City, Ia.; June 19—July 17. - 
: Callanan Summer Schoo! of Methods, Des Moines, 
owa 
Summer Term of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; May 29—Juby 21. 


CALIFORNIA, 


W. H. V. Raymond, editor of the State Text- 
Books, writes for distribation at the World’s Fair 
a pamphlet upon the “ Educational Advantages of 
California,’’ which may be sammarized thus :— 
The edacational advantages of California are 
seen,—1. In the unprecedented liberality and ab- 
solute adequacy of its provision for a good free 
school, of not less than eight months annually in 
every district of the state. 2. In the system which 
extends high school facilities to every corner of the 
Commonwealth. 3 In the provision for excellent 








Teachers’ Columbian Directo 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 


Under the direction of the Principal of the Hyde 
Park High School, a few Chicago teachers are pre 
pared to render intelligent assistance to parties of 
teachers or others who may wish to secure conven 
ient lodgings or to receive systematic instruction in 


university at Palo Alto, made great by private en- 
dowment, and in the high character and | 
numbers of its remaining colleges and private 
schools, 


Brunt & Co., San Francisco, issue a series of 


pamphlets by Lillie J. Martin of the Girl’s High 
School, giving the outline of her work in various 
departments. Mise Martin is a skillful teacher 
along modern lines, and her work retains its char- 
acteristics in print. 


KANFA?. 


Superintendents elected to their former places: 
Abilene, J. C. Gray; Concordia, W. W. Reed; 
Fort Scott, Gay P. Benton; Girard, J. W. Welt- 
per; Lawrence, E. Stanley; Leavenworth, J. E 
K'ock: McPherson, A. Ludlum; Marion, D. W. 
Delay; Ottawa, F, P. Smith; Paola, E. A. Far- 


rington; Parsone, H. C. Ford; Seneca, J. G. 
Schofield; Topeka, W. M. Davidson; Winfield, 
J. W. Spindler. 
lingame, C. S. Fowler; Clay Center, B. F. Mer- 
ten; Emporia, Jno Dietrich; Hiawatha, Isaac P. 


Elected to new places: Buar- 


Morgan; Holton, E. E. Heath; Hutchinson, J. 
A. McClain; Janction City, @. W. Kendrick. 
The state board of education is having an inter- 


esting time considering college courses for approval 
under the new certificate law. 
der discuesion is how much of a course it takes to 


The question un. 


be as efficient as the four years’ course of the state 
normal. The vote now stands that the work 
through the janior year of a first class college ad- 
mits to examination on the professional subjecte 
taught in the state normal, which, if successfully 
passed, will give the three-year certificate. The 
issuing of state certificates under a law recogniz- 


ing the diplomas of chartered institutions as a 
substitute for examination in all academic subjacts 
is a new experiment, and the result will be watched 


with considerable interest. It is evident that some 


new features must be introduced into the questions 
on methods in order to make the test which the 
professional subj2cts are supposed by this law to 
make on the common branches. 


The May meeting of county superintendents at 
Emporia was not largely attended. Those who 


were present had a very enjoyable and profitable 
meeting. The Reading Circle Board seemed to have 
more business than anybrdy else, and was in almost 
continuous seesion during the meeting. The reso- 
lations of the meeting urged a state and a county 
tax for public schools, and recommended that the 
establishing of a county high school be mandatory 
in counties above a certain assessed valuation. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Western Michigan College, Grand Rapids, 
ssues an attractive prospectus (102 pages). I[t is 


profusely illustrated with fall page pictures of the 
buildings, exterior and interior views, and of fifteen 
professors. 


MONTANA, 


Helena.—First school, 1865. ‘‘ Prof.’’ A. P. 


Patch was the firat teacher. avd he was a stone- 
mason, who worked his passage back east the next 


MACMILLAN & 


Second Revised and Cheaper Bd. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
Second Edition, revised 4to, $6.00. 


the University of Cambridge. 


ear (1866) by rowing the boat down the river.-— 
The Spm » litebed school was opened Sept. 3, 
1866, by T. F. Campbell, who was aleo 8 preacher 
and territorial superintendent.——The first school 
building was erected in 1868. ~The schools were 
first graded in 1875. 


NEW YORE. mart 

Batavia has re-engaged all its teachere, librari- 
ans, and janitors, with increase of salary to some. 
which speaks well for the work done this year. 

Dariog the last week in May many very profita- 
ble institutes have convened throughout the atate ; 
good attendance, excellent papers, with wide- 
awake and popular speakers, are reported from 
the institutes held at Hudson, Niagara, Lake 
George, and Clinton. ; 

Buffalo is being treated to a spicy and earnest 
discussion of the advisibility and unadvisability of 
having a much larger proportion of men in the 
teaching ranks. It will eventuate in talk.—— 
Superintendent Emerson is to have promotion 
made according to modern principles and methods. 
He also advocates the separation of primary and 
grammar schools. 

Brooklyn.—The Brooklyn evening schools are 
under the severest fire that has ever greeted any 
phase of educational work. There has been no 
increase ion the number of schools in five years. 
The enrollment has dropped 1000. These schools 
cost $50,000 last year, and only 2750 all told were 
in attendance. The charges are such as to cause 
all city school boards to make carefal investiga- 
tions as to the purpose of the atudents, the quality of 
the instruction and discipline. Added to all else 
is the vigorous charge of Edward Rowe of the 
school board that they result in rank immorality. 
There is evident need of another apostle of evening 
schools. ——By a unanimous vote of the art com- 
mittee it was decided to make knowledge of draw- 
ing require ment for graduation from the highest 
grammar grade. 

Edwin J. Howe, principal in Pitteford schools, 
is to succeed F. D. Boynton in the Webster School. 

Miss Maud Stewart of Greenwich has accepted 
the principalship of a kindergarten school in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Professor Cook of Pompey is to teach at the 
East Onondaga Academy the ensuing year. 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 

Principal McCollom of Plattaburg, N. Y., has 
been elected at West Orange for the ensuing year. 

The American Association for Advancement of 
Education will have a summer school at Avalon, to 
begin on June 29. 

Principal Pennoyer of Hackensack has retired 
from teaching for a vacation after forty-five years 
of service. Superintendent Bogart of Bradford, | 
Pa., succeeds him. 

Principal Sargent at Eatontown is stirring up 
the people on educational matters. 

The annual commencement of the Cape May 
county public schools will be held in the ccurt 
house on May 24 | 

Prin. John Enright of Freehold is grand master 
of tbe Order of United Workmen in New Jersey 
for the present year. 

The terms of County Superintendent Haas of 
Barlington, County Superintendent Wil'ur or! 
Mercer, and County Supt. Lonan of Ocean expi'e 
in Jane. County superintendents are sppointed | 
for a term of three years by the state board of | 
education. 








The department of public instruction has issued | 
new regulations governing the county examinatio s 


(0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Now Ready. 


With Critical Introductio 


to Sixteenth Century. 


for teachers’ certificates. 
will be issued at the county examinations in May, 
and certificates of second and third grades at the 
October and February examinations. The instruc- 
tions to the county superintendents specify the 
order of subjecta at the various examinations, 
the last May examination the questions submitted 
by the state superintendent to applicants for county 
certificates were more difficult than usual. There 
were more professional questions and fewer infor- 


mational ones. 


building. 
are doing successful work. 


May 28. 
tucky made an address. 


Cortificates of all grades 


At 


Examinations for admission to the scientific sec- 


tion of Ratger’s College will te held by each 
county superintendent at the county court house on 
Jane 3, 1898, Each of the sixty assembly districts 
in the estate is entitled to a scholarship, which is 
awarded to the highest marked applicant at this 
examination. 


Mt. Holly is to have a new $30,000 school- 
Under Prof. Chas. D. Raine her tchools 


By an enactment of the last legislature the 


school fiscal year closes with Jane 30 instead of 
Au 


sue gave a long and interesting deecription of the 
school system of the city. Under Supervising 
Priv. B. C. Gregory the schools of Trenton have 


taken very high rank. 


81. 
he True American of Trenton in a recent ia- 


Camden proposes to erect a $40,000 high school 


building, to be completed by Feb. 1. 


Lawrenceville’s commencement wa: held on 
Hon. Wm. P. Breckinridge of Ken- 


At the last trustee meeting J. Mark Baldwin, 


84, was appointed professor of experimental psy- 
chology at Princeton. 


VIRGINIA. 


At Roanoke College, Salem, June 7, the com- 
mencement addrees was by Solomon James Hamer, 
a Choctaw from the Indian Territory, and the an- 
nual oration by the editor of the Forum, Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Page. President Jalius D. Dreher is hav- 
ing great success in the raising of money and in the 


development of the institution along all lives. 
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inside, outside, and all the way through, 


by drinking Roo t 


A l RES Beer 


This great Temperance drink; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 


Volume I Cloth, $1.10. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


ns by various writers, and General Introductions 


to each period. Edited by HENRY Craik, C.B. Vol I., Fourteenth 


12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 


Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the 
nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading books. 

*‘I have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others of your ‘ 

Library ’the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.’”’ — ALBERT mg, Ree 

They are so much superior to 

many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘Children’s Literature.’ ” 

—Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


* It is a fine thing in every respect, — arrangement, accur and 
It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.” ri oo 


‘** Deliehtful books for boys and girls. 


the various departments of the Exposition. Academy, Conn. 


W. FRENCH, Principal. 
For particulars address 
A. F. WEBSTER, 4608 Lake Av , Chicago. 








Forgot About Your Diplomas ? 


And n w worrying because of the consequent * hitch’ | now puf within the reach of a greatly inc 


in graduating plans. u 

hat a fortunate thing there is one house in Amer 
ica that can fit anv kind of school off-hand,—having 
a hundred different forms in stock (specialized by 
hand) to choose from. On paper, imitation parch 
ment, or sheepskin, —any kind of Diploma for any 
kind of schoel at almost any price—always the low- 
est price. Attend to it today 

D.T.AMES CO .202 B’dw’y, New Vork. 

Mention Journal of Education.} 


Europe, 1893. 


Trips from Six to Nine Weeks. 


SIXTH SEASON. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES 


AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ 


of Redclyffe,” etc, 
“It isa pleasure to know that a book 


plift there would be in our national life if every 


girl should have been thrilled to nobler though 
these golden deeds.” — Prin E. H For cath Coan °7 meditating cm 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. | For Children. By H. Gasstor. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author | 


of the “Golden Treasury.” 


— Prin, EDWARD 8. BoyD, Parker 


that has had so many admirers is 
reased circle of readers. 


WILSON, Norwalk, Conn 


. SMYTH, Central 





IRWIN, Ft Wayne, Ind. 





| Tales from Scandinavian 
trations. 


young as have already by their popularity and recog- 
16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 
* to my students. 
igh School, Philadelphia. 

** As aschool officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of 
scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.”—Supt JOHN 8. 


You are making for us in your ‘School 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the “ Faerie Queene,”’ by SopH1aA H. MACLEHOSE. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Mythology, By A. and E, Kgeary. With Illus- 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


| First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


The Heir | 


author of * Greek Heroes,” '* Water Babies,” etc. 


| “It is a charming book for a child. and even for children of an older 


What an 
American bov and girl 





School, Cincinnati 


STORIES FRO 


By Mrs. BEESLY. 


. °2r oe oo 2 
«* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attentton of teachers and others interested in Education to their 


growth. The old adage, ‘Beware of making many b’ , ly to 
books of this character.” —GkrorGE W. f . hin felewre 2 


HARPER, Prin. Woodward High 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 


M THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


separate Cata- 


logues of Books in the following departments of study : 


Greek Language and Literature. 
{atin Language and Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent Sree 


MACMILLAN & CO, - . . 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science, 


by mail to any address. 


Publishers, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Miss Emma F. Lewis has been appointed assiat- 
ant principal of Union Grammar School of Bangor. 
The Farmington State Normal School held the 
biennial meeting of its Alumnae Association, Jane 
3, in the school auditoriam. 
For the first time Harvard will send an examiner 
to Portland this month to conduct admission ex- 
aminations|for the freshman clags. 
Supt. Aaron B. Cole, Eliot, in his report makes 
the best argument we have ever seen for the em- 
ape of home teachers rather than strangers. 
id believes ia giving the homes girls a fair 


ce. 

The Chautanquans will hold their annual as- 
sembly at Northport instead of at Fryeburg as 
usual, to open August 14. 

F. W. S. Blanchard, Bath, has completed and 
sent to the World’s Fair a map for Maine’s Eda- 
cational Exhibit. It ie 8 x6 feet on a scale of four 
miles to the inch, and though having the general 
features of any map, yet it especially is devoted to 
the school system of the state. 

Principal Robertson of the Augusta Grammar 
School has resigned. He has had charge of the 
school for twenty-five years. His resignation is 
to take effect at the close of the present term. 

Mies Angie Garcelon, West Troy, fourteen years 
old, recently closed a term of school, giving satis- 
faction. 

Prof. W. W. Stetson, Auburn, will deliver an 
address at the Dexter High School graduating 
exercises. 

The Auburn public library is made specially 
available for the teaching in the schools, and pupils 
are utilizing it well. Six hundred and sixteen 
pupils have read 2,591 volumes from the library 
sinee September, and bat twenty-five children have 
read none. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Nashna High School recently received a 
fine portrait of the late Hon. John H. Goodale, 
the gift of his widow and daughter. It will be 
hung in the main ball as a permanent memorial 
to the service of Mr. Goodale in behalf of the 
public schools of Nashua. 


VERMONT. 


The Rutland County Teachers’ Institute of May 
24 and 25 was largely and enthusiastically attended. 
Creditable papers, full of valuable suggestions, 
made up the excellent program. Pres. W. J. Milne 
of the New York State Normal School delivered an 
address on ‘‘An Urgent Necessity ’’ that of teach- 
ing patriotism in the public schools. 

State Superintendent Stone reporta that the law 
regarding the town system of schools is favorably 
recognized as an improvement over the old dis- 
trict system by most of the people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Legislature has passed a bill makiog it un- 
lawfal to grant degrees without the explicit au- 
thority of the legis!ative, and a penalty is affixed 
for the violation of auch law. This law was en- 
acted because of the ambiguity of the law as it 
was before and is styled ‘‘an act to protect the 
name and credit of certain educational insti- 
tutions.’’ 

The superintendent of the Boston public schools 
wante the slates and slate pencils banished from 
the schoolrooms. 

Essex County High School Teachere’ Institute 
was held at Lawrence, May 26. Secretary J. W. 
Dickinson, J. W. McDonald of state board, and 
A. C. Boyden were speakers, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer addressing the institute in the evening. 

Lawrence school committee threatens to order 
compulsory vaccination of pupils. 

ellealey will soon have a new high school 
building, a model of architecture and convenience. 

Mies Mabel G. Emerson has, through sickness, 
resigned the principalship of the Worcester kin- 
dergarten. Miss Helen Conly of Roxbury is her 
suceessor. 
Mies Josie Howard of Hyde Park has accepted 
a position in the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, 
New York. 

Supt. Ephraim Hunt of Winchester assures the 
citizens that the President Eliot plan of ‘ enrich- 
ing the grammar school program ’’ is an unquali- 
fied success. 

Miss Mary Stone Bruce, instructress in French 
at Lawrence High School, has accepted a similar 
position in Newton to the regret of her friends 
and pupils at Lawrence. 

Arlington has made no show for the first year’s 
work of her superintendent. It is a wise town 
that prefers three days each week of a first class 
man like I. Freeman Hall to all the time of a lese 
valuable man. Of the 1127 pupils attending 








CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, and Thursday, August 29, 30, and 31, in the 
Girls’ High School house, West Newton 8t., Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 A. M., 
and on Wednesday and Thursday at 830 A. M. 
Attendance will be required each day. Applicants 
for special grade certificates to teach French, Ger- 
map, Drawing, Penmanship, Phonography, Sewing. 
Cookery, Wood-workipg, or the Kindergarten, will 
be examined at the same time with the applicants 
for regular certificates. All that intend to be candi- 
dates should send at once for a circular containing 
full information of the subjects and requirements of 
the examination to PHINEAS BATES, 

SEc’y, SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





¢€ 
Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 2 Sag 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








achool this year, 148 or 12 per cent are over 15 
years of age, 8 under 5. 

The schoolboard of Haverhill has voted to in- 
troduce manual training into its schools, asking 
for $35,000 for that purpose. 

Swansea teachers at a recent institute were 
privileged in having present and hearing Secretary 
Dickinson of the State Board of Education and 
Prin. A. G. Boyden of the Bridgewater Normal 
School. 

Mr. Walton of the State Board of Education 
presented the ‘‘ Means and Causes of Good 
Schools’’ before an appreciative audience at 
Lowell, May 26. 

Hampden County Teachers’ Association met 
May 29 and 30. A very strong and interesting 
program was rendered by some of the best educa- 
tional workers in the state, President Gates of 
Amherst giving the annual address. 

Mise Jorden of Milbury has accepted a position 
as teacher at Quincy. 

Dr. Wendell H. Adams, for the past two years 
superintendent of the Kingston schools, has re- 
signed. For the present his place will be filled by 
Superintendent McKeen of the schools of West 
Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, and Raynham. 
The Adams Freeman has a ‘‘ Teachers’ Col- 
umn,’’ carefully edited, and containing helpfal 
matter for teachers in their work. We wonder 
that more suburban papers do not develop this 
line, for as the Freeman uses it all intelligent, 
homes will fied it interesting reading. ; 

Mr. Louis P. Nash, superintendent of schools at 
Hingham, Cohasset and Hull, resigned to accept a 
similar positionin Gardner. 

Oa Friday, May 12, Superintendent Goodhue of 
the County District held a union teachers’ meet- 
ing at Williamsbarg. The teachers from the four 
towns of the supervision district were present. 
Lessons were given as followa: By Superintendent 
Hall <f Shelburne Dist., upon ‘‘ Nature Study ’’; 
by Sapervisor Sergent, upon ‘‘ Drawing’’; by Mra 
Smith upon ‘‘ Primary Geography’’; by Agent 


Fietcher upon “ Effective Teaching ’’; by Miss 
Tarbox upon ‘‘ Clay Molding”’, and by Rev. Mr. 
Snyder upon “ Moral Teaching.’ Great credit is 
dae to Superintendent Goodhue for planning such 
an excellent meeting. Many citizens attended. 
|The exhibit of specimens of writing, drawing, 
and clay molding at the Williamsburg meeting 
was highly creditable. The progress of the rural 
schools under supervision is very great. 

J. F. Fanning will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Charles L. Reed as principal of the 
Kingston High School. 

Mies Winchenbough of Hyde Park has had an 
appointment in the Greenwood School. 

From a carefully tabulated statement of New 
England and New York, out of fifty cities, Boston, 
Worcester, Fall River, Cambridge, Newton, Prov- 
idence, Newport, and Albany are the only ones 
where a salary of more than $3,000 is paid. 

Belmont is one of the rare towns educationally 
as well as geographically and socially, and the 
wrk of Supt. I. Freeman Hall has met with tav- 
gible results that give much local satisfaction 
The cost of the schools per average p pil is $23 (9 
—a reduction of $2.18 in four years. 

Lowell has voted to form a union with other 
towns to have a superintendent of schools. 

Miss Rena Carr, formerly a teacher of Dun- 
stable, has accepted a position in Pelham, N. H. 

Mendon changed all but one of her teachers last 
year. This is ruinous to a rural community. 

The graduates of Lawrence School, South Bos- 
ton, have formed a school association. Most of 
the members are men who attended the school 
twenty-five years ago. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The school board of Providence has asked the 
city council to increase the salary of Supt. A. S. 
Tarbell from $3500 to $4500. It is evident that 
educational salaries are facing upward. 

There is to be a grand exhibit of the school work 
of the state in the public school department of the 
State Fair at Narragansett Park, Cranston, Sept. 
18-22. This is the seventy-third annual fair, but 
the first in which there has been a public school 
department. The superintendent of this depart- 
ment is Mrs. Ellyn C. Babcock; assistants, Mra. 
Clara H. Leland and Mrs. Minerva A. Sanders. 
All entries must be made by September 4, 10 p. m., 
and the exhibit received by 5 p. m., September 18. 
All the public echoola may compete for the pre- 
mioms. There are five $5.00 preminms; eight of 
$3.00; five of $2.00; one of $1.00; one of 50c; 
one of a three-dollar book ; two of Webster’s Un 
abridged Dictionary in morocco binding; two of 
the same in calf. There are seven premiums open 
to the schools below the high school grade: 1. Best 
two collections by pupil of plants mounted on cards, 
84x11, including flower, leaf, stem, root, and 
fruit, when practicable, with name. 2. Best two 
collections of same unnamed. 3. Best two col- 
lections by pupils of woods showing grain, cross 
section and bark, leaf and spray, with name, 
mounted on cards, 84x11. 4. Best two collections 
by pupils of Rhede Island minerals, with names, 
arranged in cases or shallow boxes. 5. Beat ap- 
paratus, made by a teacher, for illustratiag some 
scientific trath. 6. Best apparatus, made by a 
pupil, for illustrating some scientific truth. 7. Best 
map of the state of Rhode Island. These maps 





are to be drawn on paper 11x17 and entirely free 











THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK 


CONTAINING CLASSIC AMERICAN POEMS 
SET TO STANDARD MUSIC. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


W. M. LAWRENCE, and O. BLACKMAN, 
Principal of the Mark Sheridan School, Supervisor of Vocal Music in the Public Schools 
Chicago. of Chicngo, 
174 pages. Paper, 30 cents, met; Boards, 40 cents, nev. 





119 Poems by the best American Authors. 
Geography, 


room use with easy accompaniments. 
Careful musical typography. 


An Index of Authors. 


sent to any address on application. 


BOSTON: 4 Park St., 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, 

Many Patriotic Songs, and Songs illustrating events in United States History and 
Music by well known composers of America and Europe, especially arranged for school- 
A Table of Contents with historical notes about the poems and music, and the dates of 
birth and death of the authors and composers. 


A Topical Index which shows the songs suitable for use on special school days and 
festivals, and for opening and closing school. 


BB> A descriptive circular with sample pages from the Riverside Song Book will be 


HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


NEW YORK: 11 East i7th St., 


CHICAGO: 28 Lakeside Building, 





Illustrations (800). TRIPS TO 
Expenses included in Tuition. 


20, Lake Bluff, Tl. 


ART STUDIES, LAKE BLUFF, 
WORLD’S FALR. 


Course many years in preparation by 8S. 8. CurRy, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard and Yale, Librarian of 
the Boston Ait Club, oe. when courses in Vocal Training, Expression, Pantomime (Delsarte), Singing, 
Swedish Gymnastics, ete. Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 15% Beacon St, Boston, Mass. After June 


ILL. 


July ist to 20th. 
TALKS. 8 
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HBEKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Jeurnal, 


For Special Rates 


from New England, 


With STOP-OVER at CHAUTAUQUA, address WwW. A. DUNCAN, Seo’y, Syracuse, N, W. 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 
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Tey eRe) 
MODERN Ideas of t \ Pan iN y 
HEALTHFUL Dress are PERFECTED in this Waist. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at — | 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won’'t wear out. All sizes: 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists. 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 











from erasuree. There are to be eleven special 
prizes: 1. For the best set of maps of Rhode 
Island by any school, each pupil represented bat 
once in its preparation. 2. To the teacher of the 
achool receiving the above award. 3. Second best 
set of maps of Rhode Island by any school, each 
pupil represented but once in ite preparation. 
4. To the two teachers of the echools receiving the 
above award. 5. For best two collections of ex- 
tracts from some American poet, written, illus- 
trated, and arranged on not more than twelve 
leaves, like acalendar. 6. For the best two col- 
lections of same without illustrations. 7. For the 
best two collections by any pupils, arranged in the 
form of a calendar, of not more than twenty leaves, 
describing the historical localities of Rhode Island. 
There are also s'x premiums for kindergarten ex- 
hibits: 1. Two for the best displays of kinder- 
garten work. arranged on sheets, from a single 
school. 2. Two to the teachers of the schools re- 
ceiving first and second premiums. 3. Two for 
best kindergarten work by pupils. 


CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven has been having more than her share 

of schcol excitement, owing in part to the news- 
papers. 
The Educational Council of Connectieut held a 
meeting at New Haven on June 2d, with addresses 
by Supt. E. H. Forbes of Farmington and Editor 
Winship of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
These were followed by alively discussion by Hon. 
Henry Barnard. Hon. Charles Northend, Hon. C. 
D. Hine, Supt. V. G. Curtis and Prin. J. G. Lewis 
of New Haven, Supt. F. J. Heavens of Walling- 
food, Prin. A. P. Somes of Torrington, et al. 

It looks very much as though there would be a 
achool fund of $2,100,000 for the state a year 
from next Jaly. {[n 1883 it was $2,015,704. In 
1892 it was $2,012,159, and during the time from 
83 to ’'92 the state appropriated $82,106 in six 
different amounts. 

The Legislature has passed the ‘‘ physiology and 
hygiene’’ bill after a sharp contest. Mrs. Mary 
H. Haunt, toat queen among women diplomats, 
led the temperance forces in person, and the Com- 
mittee on Education made a brilliant fight in the 
senate where the opposition concentrated its en- 
ergies. Senate Crandall, senate chairman, de- 
serves high praise. 

The Bridgeport Chicago exhibit is receiving 
high praise and is eaid to have been assigned the 
post of honor in the state exhibit. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have berries, grapes. and peaches, a year old, 
fresh as when picked, I use ‘‘ Hood’s Improved 
Process; ’’ do not heat or seal the fruit, jast put it 
up cold. Keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothing; can put up a bushel in ten minates. 
Last week I sold directions to over 100 families. 
Anyone will pay a dollar for directions when they 
see the beantiful froit samples. Fall and winter 
are the best time to sell directions, so re can ex- 
periment and be ready for next fruit season. As 
there are many poor people like myself, I consider 
it my duty to give my experience to such, and feel 
confident anyone can make one or two hundred dol- 
lars, round home, in a few days. I will mail sample 
of fruit and complete directions, te any of your read- 
ers, for 19 two cent stamps, which is only the actual, 
cost of the sample, postage, etc., tome. Mrs. W. M 
Griffith, New Concord, Ohio. 








— A bright young teacher in one of ithe up-town 
schools says that the other day she explained to her 
c'ass that the meaning of the word *‘ vicissitude’’ 
was change, and then asked a boy to give her a 
sentence in which the word was ueed. The urebin, 
with much pride and evident certitude, immedi- 
ately sang out: ‘‘Me mother sent me to the 
grocery store for the vicissitade of a $5 bill!’ 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 

successful experience, may be 

sure of engagements by regis- 

tering now with the 

NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 














100 SONGS Yr a 2 ct. stamp. Home & YOuTH, Oadis,O, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
itle. Author. Publisher. 4 Price. 
The Cricket on the = h picbens Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost. $ 15 
no Lessons . 7 ‘ y reble " Z 
vou of the Basins . ° P . _—— Harper & Bros, New York = 
A Wasted Crime : : ; ° ’ urray a ‘ 
Phillips Brooks in Boston ‘ ° Ayres Geo. H_ Ellis & Co, Boston 50 
Geometry in the Grammar School Hanus D. C. Heath & Co, i 95 
Le Curé de Tours . _ : Balzac ne 9 , ‘ 
Paper Folding and Cu'tirg . ‘ ‘ ‘ Ball Prang Educational Co, Boston 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ginn Ginn & Co, : 50 
The Physiology of the Senses . : McKendrick Chas. Scribner’s Sons, NY ! ro 
Wagner and his Works . ; Finck $s - hie 4 
Artfor Art'sSake Van Dyke we 1 50 
Statics and Dynamics Geldard Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 
Little Paul ° ° Sidney D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Ernest Renan . > . , Doft Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 75 
Life and Letters of Madame Krudener . Ford “ " * + 50 
Literary Courtsh Fuller G. P. Putnan’s Sons, NY 1 00 
Brief History of Jupgiar “ _ 1 00 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Attention is called to the Blackboard advertise 
ment of J. E. Bell, 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass., 
on the second cover pege of the JOURNAL of this 
week. Mr. Bell is a practical mechanic, and has 
for years devoted himself to the process of making 
the bést school blackboard in public and private 
institutions in New England. Estimates and ref- 
erences freely given and correspondence aolicited. 
Vacation orders should always be sent in promptly. 
Address all communications to J. E. Bell, 24 
Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, have jast published The Riverside 
Song Book, ccntaining the choicest of Amerizan ; 
classic poems, set to inspiring, standard music. 
The book has been prepared with great care by 
W. M. Lawrence, Principal of the Mark Sheridan 
School, and O. Blackman, Supervisor of Music in 
the Pablic Schools of Chicago. This book has 
been made mainly for use in schools. The growth 
of the movement to introduce into the schools of 


our country the study of the complete master- 
pieces of our American authors in place of the 
old-fashioned graded readers has brought about 
the publication of this book. ‘The authors have 
sougbt for masic of an equally high order to 
which to wed the words the accc mpaniments 
have been made simple, so that they may be easily 
played; and in nearly all the part songs the mel- 
ody can be sung alone with good effect. There 
are in the book many songs pertaining to persons, 
places, and events which illustrate topics in United 
States history, geography, and literature, as: A 
Ballad of the Boston Tea Party, The Sword of 
Bunker Hill, etc. Ia the preparation of the book 
great care has been taken to make as clear a pos- 
sible the relation between the words of the poeme 
and the notes of the music to which they belong, 
and the crowding too often seen in song books has 
been avoided by skillful typography. The book 
is bound in paper and in boards, at 30 and 40 cents 
respectively. It is published as Double Extra 
Namber L of the Riverside Literature series 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
si me — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Free on application to Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Co., 26 John St., New York, their book of forty- 
eigt t prize poems on the pen. 











WANTED. 

A young lady of experienc in journalism and teach 
ing desires to secure a position in connection with 
some paper desiring educational work to be per 
formed. Best of references given. Address: Miss 
E. G., care Jour. of Education, 38omerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a Director of Drawing 
in the publie schools. Theca’didate must have had 
successfu) experience in directing in this department 
in & system of schools. For the right man a salary 
of $1500 to $1700 will be paid. Apply at ouce to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
3 Romerset St., Boaton. 














WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lacy teacher of Music and Draw 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Roreav of Faucation, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


WANTED, 
The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Roston. 





NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JoukNAL oF EpucATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN Pens 
in the market. 


One's own subscription does 
not count as a new one. Address 





THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer courses of instruction at Harvard 
University which were founded more than twenty 


have been gradaally developed as re- 


years sgo, antil ia 


gerds the scope and plan of their work, 
1892 they afforded instruction in seventeen depar: - 
ments, with a total of about thirty courses, which 
were attended by five bundred students. Unlike 
the other experiments in this form of university 
extension, these schools have been maintained on 
the theory that the student should devote all = 
his or her available time daring the session of - 
achool, to a single branch of stady. Moreover the 
aim has been tv develop in the pupil a clear under- 
stard ng as to methods of work, rather than to 
convey & large amount of information such as may 
be obtained from beoks. In following this plan 
the teachers of the school have bad in mind the 
purpose of making the courses as far as porsible 
serviceable to insiractors in other institution’. 
Te distiact eucvess of the Harvard Schools, the 
fact that they are in main atterded by men and 
women who are actually engaged in teaching, and 
that this attendance bas steadily increased, is8 





Our New Films are giving per-, 
| 


fect satisfaction. They are highly, 


sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
as well as glass plates. No other 
films are so free from imperfec- 
tion; none so uniform; none so 


reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— They were talking of the vanity of women, 
end one of the few ladies present undertook a de- 
fence. ‘Of course,’ she said. ‘* I admit that 
women are vain, and men are not. ‘‘ Why,’’ she 
added, with a glance around, ‘‘ the necktie of the 
h ndsomest man in the room is even now up the 
back of hia collar.’’ And then she smiled—for 
every man present had put his hand up behind bis 
neck.— Drake’s Magazine 





Mrs. WINSLOW’sS “SOOTHING SYRUP”? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 

— ‘*It’s very close in this room,’’ said Mrs 
Eldercash. 

** Yes,’’ said Mrs. De Porque, not to be outdone, 
‘it is indeed very approximate.’’ Washington Star, 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is publishep 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wii! 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING, 


— The culture of the cranberry is tu be intro- 
duced in Turkey. There is a poetical fitness in 
this that will be apparent to the most obtuse in- 
telligence. 





clearly due to the maintainance of a distinct peda- 
pana. ideal, which is in effect that each course 
shonld show the pupil the ways ia which the par- 
ticular subject can be approached, and the train- 
ing which is required for suceessful stady. Exe:- 
cing @ wide hvspita!ity towards those who attend 
these summer courses, the University throws open 
its museums and its central library during the ees- 
sion of the schools. One of the two diving-ha'ls 
of the institation is also open to those who attend. 

To a considerable extent the instruction given in 
these summer achools is equivalent to that reqoired 
for the degrees of Bachelor of Science or ot Arts 
in the undergraduate department of the Unsiver- 
sity, a8 is clearly indicated by the fact that the ex- 
amivation given at the end of these courees is 
taken in lieu of those which are set as teste for the 
term time work. A good many students in the 
University are now availing themselves of this op- 
portunity for shortening the duration of their col- 
lege course. Those who pass the examinations set 
at the end of these Summer courses receive an 
official certificate of the fact from the University 

The experience gathered from an attendance of 
about four thousand summer students shows that 
Cambridge is a healthy place wherein to dwell in 
the summer time, and that the labor of those who 
work in the class rooms or laboratories during the 
vacation proves to be not unwholesome. The town 
is immediately adjacent to Boston, and the neigh- 
borhood is exceedingly attractive on account of ite 
monuments, its history,and its pictaresque features. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SESSION FOR 1893. 


The twentieth year of the original Chautauqua 
Assembly will be marked by great improvements 
jn material equipment, and a decided advance in 
educational work. Dr. W. R. Harper remains in 
charge of the summer college. To the faculty 
already associated with this department will be 
added this year the dis inguished historian, Prof. 


Herman von Holst, who will give a six w-eke’ 
course on “The French Revolution’? Three 
courses in law will also be offered in 1893. Univer- 
sity Extension courses will ba given by Prof. Henry 
Drummond, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Prof. Geo. H. 
Palmer, De Richard T. Ely, De. RD. Roberte 
(of London), Prof.A. J. Herberton (of Edinburgh), 
and maoy others. There will be an unusually 
attractive achedule of popular lectures, concerts, 
entertainments, and other forma of recreation, all 
of which go to make up a delightful environment 
or the summer student. Arrangements have 
been made with the railwaya by which World’s 
Fair tourists may break the journey at Chautan- 
qua, which is halfway between seaboard and 
Chicago on tbe trunk line of travel. A large at- 
tendance of visitors both from home and abroad ie 
eapected daring the season. Any enquiries ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Chautauqua at Chan- 
tanqaa, New York, will receive prompt reeponse. 

















HE 


Special... 


Teachers of 





Massachusetts. 


If you are going to the WORLD’S FAIR you can have an OFFICIAL 


stamp. 
them while in Chicago, 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., 


a BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address, with a 2-cent 
his badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn by 
Printed on white silk ribbon, 


A valuabie souvenir. 


Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a Southern Col'ege, a lady teacher of Piano, Vio 
lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. ist, 1893: ’ $600. 
stele ab anaes » Sep » 1893; salary, $600. 
HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


WANTED, 


Tn a large city in Ohio, for the autu mn. & lady teach 
er of Drawing and Penmanship i jebvate. 
Salary, 9000, Anois ta : P in the public schools. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset &t.. Boston. 











NEW YEARLY SUBSORIPT 
TWO the Journal of Education will “ee 














N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


year’s subscription free. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., Somerset 8t., Boston, 


WANTED, 


In & Military College in the South, next 
& single man about 25 yea’s old, walleed te nee: 
Book keeping. Stenography. and Te egraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased co $900 or $950 Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Roatan. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


In the suburbs of a Jar 
, ge southern cit 
College for Young Ladies, patronized by he ee 
feat ee. — ag & prosperous condition (The 
st RUC eDrolls 111 different pupile ’ 
Willof this college. ana the entire curatol sshed ne 





niture, desks ete .can b - urch { 
is the fortunate mi POmAN to gan 02 Oe. a 
tae octians ya Ky woman to get possession of 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Man 
N. E. Bureau of Eduestion, 
8 Somerset 8t,, Boston, 








UP TO A CERTAIN POINT 
in the rm of Consumption, Dr, 
Pierce’s Golden Medical iscovery 
is a positive remedy. Even in tha 
most advanced cases, it gives com. 


fort and relief; and where other 
medicines only relieve, this wil] 


cure. 

But delay is Gongunoun, with Con- 
sumption. In the conditions 
that lead to it, the ‘ Discovery” js 
the remedy. With severe, lingering 
— or wos Langs, nothing 

so promptly. very disease 

that can be reached through the 
blood — to this medicine, The 
Scrofulous affection of the lungs 
that’s called Consumption is one of 
them. For this, and for every other 
form of Scrofula, for all blood-taints 
and disorders, and all chronic Bron- 
chial, Throat, and Lung affections, 
the “‘ Discovery ” is the only remedy 
so certain that it can be guaranteed, 
If it ever fails to benefit or cure, 
you have your money back. 

Can anything else be “just as 
good” for —_ to buy ? 

Don’t believe it. 


Dr. Sage’s Remedy positively cures Catarrh. 
























THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Century for Jane opens with a reprodao- 
tion of the Jane of Argus, discovered in 1892 by 
the American School of Athens, and here printed 
for the first time. Profile views of the atatne are 
shown in the article. ‘‘ Pleasures and Perils of a 


Cruise on the Florida Coast,” are described by 
Lieut. William Henn; fully illustrated by draw. 
ings and photographs. Archibald Forbes gives an 
account of ‘* The Death of the Prioce Imperial,” 
with po-trait; ‘‘ The Father ef Modein [ilustra- 
tion” (Vierge) is by August F. Jacobi, with por. 
trait and example of his work ; ‘* College Athletics 
is by Walter Camp; Eimund Gare describes 
** Christina Roasetti,’’ among ‘* Notable Women.’ 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood describes ‘‘ The White 
Islander,’’ with pictares by Francis Day. Grace 
Kiog farnishes ‘‘ The Story cf a Day,” with 
pictares by A. E. Sterner; Henry T. Fiok writes 
of “An Hour With Frank Frarz.’’ with portraits 
of Franz and his wife. ‘*The Pablic Health and 
the Duty of the Nation in Guarding It.” Jonas 
Stradling farnishes an important article on ‘' To!- 
stoi in the Russian Famine,’’ with drawings and 
photograghs bythe author. There is a paper, “In 
Cow-Boy Land,’’ by Mr. Theodore R sosevelt, 
with pictares by Frederic R-emiogton. [1 the 
American Artista’ Series there isan ex: mple of the 
work of Charles Sprague Pearce, in his picture 
**The Widow.’’ There is also a full-page draw- 
ing by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, entiiled “ The 
Hermit-Thrush.”’ Inthe editorial department are 
an article commending the project of a national 
board of health ; a disenssion of the question “ Has 
Gold Appreciated in Vslae?’’ ana an article on 
“ The Disappearance of the Apprentice System.” 
In ‘‘Open Letters’’ are articles relating to ‘' Wom- 
eo’s Work and Wages,’”’ to the education of 
‘Specialists in Church Music,’’ and to ‘The 
Australian Registry of Land Titles,’’ on which 
subject Prof. T. Stuart Patterson replies to Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, who makes a brief rejoivder. 
The department “ In Lighter Vein ’’ has a variety 
of verse and prose. $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Review of Reviews, Jane number, is a 
very valuable aid, and almost a guide book to thoee 
who intend to visit the world’s Fair at Chicago. 
The Art Department will be of special interest and 


pleasure to all visitors, and Mr. Ernest Knanfft, 
the well known art teacher of N w York, has an 
article which will serve as a general guide to the 
art department, and an excellent aoxiliary to 
the official catalogue which will give merely the 
names of the artists and the numbers of the pic- 
tares. There is also a forecast of all the principal 
conventions and gatherings to be held in 1*{3 in- 
cluding the World's Congresses, which will be 
focused at Chicago. The transit facilities for 
handling the multitades are clearly deecribed by 
Henry H. Windsor of the Chicogo Stite Ratlway 
Review, and are simpiy marvelous. The chsrac- 
ter sketch is of Sir Frederick Leighton. the « fir! 
head of English Art. The leading articles of this 
number cover a wide range. ‘* The Progress of 
the World” isthe garner of facts and comments 
from all parts of the world, The illustrations are 
even more nomereus than usual and of + qual artis 
tie merit. The Review grows apon the babitasl 
reader, and it becomes a household necessity for 
mental pabulam. $2.50. year. New York. Ar 
tor Place, 


— The June Arena is an unusually large ™*s* 
zine issue, having 164 pages of reading matter. It 
begins the eighth volame, Among the notable srt!” 
cles in this anniversary number are: ‘‘Insavity and 
Genius,” by Arthur McDonald; ‘‘ The Liberal 
Charches and Scepticiem,’’ by Rev. Merion D 
Shatter, D D.; “Arsenic versus Cholera,’’ by R. 
B_ Leach, M.D., is interesting and timelyi 
‘Women Wage-earners in the West,” by Helen 
Campbell; ‘Does the Country Demand Free 
Coinage of Silver,’ by A. C. Fisk; ‘* Save the 
American Home,”’ a striking economic pap*t: 7 
I. E. Dean; ** Islam, Past and Present,” by Pro! 
F. W. Sanders; ‘* Union for Practical Progress, 
by Mr. Fiower, the editor, is a strong plea for ' ' 
union of all progressive impulses for edacstion® 
and practical work ; he also contributes 8 p#Pe" 
** Parisian Fashionable Folly versus America” Uom- 





mon Sense,” copiously illustrated by pho\” 
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gravures of Boston ladies in the new reform cos” 
tumes. Mrs. Ruseell bas a serviceable article also 
on “* Freedom in Dress.’’ There is a symposiam 
advocating the Maize asthe national flower. This 
is a most notable number of this progressive re. 
view. Price, $500 a year; single number, 50 cte- 
Boston: Arena Pablishing Co. 


— Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for June con- 
tains a complete story, entitled ‘‘ The Translation 
of a Savage,’’ by Gilbert Parker. In the Athletic 
Series Jobn F. Hunekar has an illustrated article 


on ‘Amateur Rowing’; ‘‘ The Philosopters”’ in 
the Stories Series is by Geraldine Booner; *‘ How 
Men Write’’ is an interesting paper, with portraits 
by Frank A. Barr; Theodore Stanton in the Jou - 
nalistic Series, writes of “ The Foreign Correspon- 
dent”; John Barroughe gives ‘‘A Glance into 
Walt Whitman’’; there is a ‘‘One-Act Play op 
Arbitration,’’ by Johanna Staats, and a variety of 
good poems. Alfred Stoddart treats of ‘‘An Ac. 
tor’s Art,’’ ‘Men of the Day,’ and ‘* With the 
Wits,’’ are very sprightly examples of racy writ- 
ings, the latter illastrated by leading artiste. This 
is a very charming monthly for home reading 
Varied in character end alwaysinsviring. $3 00a 
year; single copies, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


— The Jane £ lectic has the cream of the for- 
eign reviews and magazines skimmed and arranged 
in form for American readers. Such authors as 
W. H. Molluck, Sir Archibald Geikie, Robert W- 


Lowe, Arthor Gaye, A. Bodington, William Wat- 
gn, and many writers of note are represented ip 
the 18 selections. The topics discussed are among 
those agitating the public mind. ‘Social and 
Labor Questions,’’ ‘‘Agnosticiem,’’ mental, moral, 
and descriptive topics blend to meke up a foreign 
mosaic for our readers that shall be both instruc- 
tive and interesting. Although this magszine was 
established almost 50 years ago it shows no signs of 
toe weakners of old age. Price, $5.00 a year; sin- 
ge copy, 45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton, 
publisher. 


— The Jane number of Scribner’s Monthly has 
a very attractive frontispiece ‘‘ The Fall of a Giant 
Redwood”? of California. Arthur Hill has his 


s3cond article on “ Life in a Logging Camp,’’ ad- 
mirably illustrated by Beard and Pérard. Robert 
Blum gives his concluding psper on ‘‘An Artiat in 
Japan,’’ with hie own illostrations. ‘*‘ Under the 
Cover of Darkness’’ is a story by T. R. Sullivan. 
William H. Bishop has an interesting tale entitled 
‘* The Trouble in the Bric-a-Brac Mission.”’ The 
Birds that We See,’’ by Ernest E. Thompson, is a 
very timely and instructive paper well illustrated. 
Robert Grant opens a new serial, ‘‘ The Opinions 
of a Philosopher, illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
‘© The Haunt of the Piatypus,’’ by Sidney Dickin- 
son, will please nstoralists. Mrs. Burnett con- 
tinves her novel ‘‘ The One I Koew the Best of 
All’? —Chapters 14-16. The Point of View De- 
partment is excellent this month. $3.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cts. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


— The American Naturalist is devoted to the 
Natural Sciences in their widest sense, and in the 


last iesue are ‘‘ Studies of Carnivorous Plants,” by 
Jared G Smith; on ‘‘ New Discoveries of Fossil 
Mammalia of Southern Patagonia,’’ of the ‘ Cliff 
Builders,’’ by C. L. Webster. General Notes of 
Progress and Investigation in Geography, Geology, 
Paleontology, Botany, Zoology. and Emb: yology, 
followed by Scientific News and Society Proceed- 
ings. It is ably edited and of great value to stu 
dents. $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Philadel- 
piia: Binder & Kelly. 


— The Jane number of The Catholic World has 
articles of great ability for intelligent readers and 
thinkers. The department of Theology is unusu- 
ally foll. The Drink Qaestion is discussed by 
A. B O'Neill, in which he examines the claims of 
tre System of Dr. Keeley. On the Home Rale 
Question John L. O’Shea presents views worthy of 
consideration. Bishop Vincent's position on pub-. 
lic edacation ia trenchantly reviewed. ‘' The Old 
World Seen from the New’’ Department presents 
the salient events of the last moath in Earope. 
Price, $5 00: New York City. 


— The Jane issue of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Month'y is replete with entertaining features, 
There is an endless amount of good reading for 


both men and womer. One of the most intereet- 
ing articles describes a visit to Sie Frederick 
Leighton, There are stories, poems, fashions, and 
articles describing dainty work for women in sum- 
mer. Ten centaacopy; $100 a year, with pre- 
miom. Jenness Miller Co., N. Y. City. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake, for June; terms, $2 40a year. Bos 
ton: D. Lothrop (o. 

Romance, for June; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romane Pub. Co. 

The Idler, for June; terms, $3.00 a year, New 
York: 8. 8. McClure 

Tne Eclectic, for June; terms, $500a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The New World, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Literary Northwest, for June; terms, $200 a 
year, ®t. Paul: The Literary Northwest Oo. 

The Catholic World, for June; terms, $4 00 a year. 
New York: 120 W 60th street. 

The Lad‘es’ Home Journal, for June; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelohia: Curtis Pub. Co 

The Atlantic, for June; terms, $4.00a year. Bos. 
ton: Houghton Miffi p & Co. 

The Mother’s Nursery Guide, for June; terms, 
$2.00 a year. New York: 5 Beekman street. 

The Arena, for June; terms, $5.00a year. Boston: 
Arena Pub. Oo. 

The New England Magazine, for June; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 231 Columbus Avenue. 


W. A. HAYWARD, ‘wris": 


Manufacturers of . 


a: a-aaa Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 








sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WY. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Ameri and For iy oo Professo: 
can ‘ore! ‘eachers, rs 
Musi of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
weeny CA, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to purents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references —— on = 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 











S. R. WINCHELL’S "kceney’ 


This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally cr by reputation to ree- 
ommend on my ofn resvonsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—fiom tha 
kindergarten 'othe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintencents and employers of :eachers 
may always Sogene on satisfactory service. anc correa- 

oudenve is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 

eachers may obtain Enrolimeut Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage +tamp. No fee for registration. 

Address 8. R. WINCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted | *s°tcats, weenie neat 
Educational Institutions. 
Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and Art. Faculty of 
Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Steam 
Heat. Electric Light. Thirty-ninth year. 

* Terms, $200 per Wear. 


Mrs. LEILA 8. MCKEE, P#.D., Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior aavan 
tages to students, who are also aamitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8 18tu St., Philadelphia. 


School of Expression 


Freeman P!., Beacon St., Mass, 
Vocal, Literary, ana other Art studies. Send for 
oe of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
hicage, witn Ar’ Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at World's Fair. eow 


Mich'gan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects Has Summer “chools in Surveying, Stop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing. and Field Geology 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue the write Director. 























MICHIGAN. 
HOUGHTON. 








VOLLEGES. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 











save two dollars is worth knowing, and we have a receipe for it that we offer free. It is not to regis- 
H T0 terin this Agency. A man tried that last month. He came into the office, talked things over, was 
almost p+reuaded but wanted time to think it over. Soon after he read in the newspaper that the one place in 
the State he especia!ly coveted was vacant the principal having been appointed to the Regent's cffice. “ Saved 
two dollars that time,” he chuckled to himeelf as he took the train, and he even confided to another teacber whom 
he met how eure he was of the place and how much E the newspaper instead of through an Agency, He 
he had saved by getting his information through stopped over a day to fortify himself with refer- 
ences from his college, and arrived at Oxford prepared to conquer. ‘1 understand there is a v.cancy in the prin- 
cipalabip of this academy,” he said to the frat member of the Bvard he met. ‘‘ Vacancy ?” was the reply; “ O. no; 
the place was filled three day* ago.” ‘ But your principal has only just resigned!” “ True, but before he did so 
he went up to Syreuse to consult the Bulletin Agency, and the man elected bad been looked Two DOLLARS 
up and agreed upon before the resignation was offered.” The .would-be candidate figured it 
up on the way home. It had cost him $28.75 to save two dollars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 











Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses J- and D , teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as described below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 
Evaene C. Stevens, Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offcers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and Eng!ish, $900. We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentiemen: sala 


from $300 to $2000.. Circulars free. 1, B, LANDIS, M@r., 205 N, 7th St., (G) ALLENTOWN, Paries. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 aT | 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ml. Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, le Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. tay SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 























TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 








TEACHER (ia’) WANTED for public 
school near New York Uity. Salary. $750. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Manual Training sess isi. ert 


Advance registration fee. Over 3200 places filled UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers. 2 W. Fourteenth St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ond eet ee - C. B. RUGGLES & CO. &* 2 Hotel Bide.) 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








CHOOL BOARDS rehould always have on file a few blanks from §. B, WINCH ELL’S 

Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicage. Uonfiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principais. and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 





eaten UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School. + 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 








PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse 
Geveral education. Spr cialty, civil Engineering 
Address: President. or Prof. &. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 


for tre advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all brar.ches of industrial dra 














and further culars ly at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Le ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 





Grats RORMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For rag dress the 








principal, . Boypun, A.M. 
5 tars NORMAL = oo a. - 
r Ladies only. dress the 

pal, D. B. Hagan, Ph.D. 





Gta NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
I @. GQaeeeworan, Principal. 











APIUM Men pine Hobie Cored in 10 
t BY Se oO pay Cc 
; BOR. c. STEP LEMS \ chanen, doin 


HE SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION wants competent teachers who are 

desirous of securing better positions, to know that for the last six months it has been unable to supply 

the demands made upon it for teachers. School: ffiisials wanting teachers for next year have already 
A. GRIDLEY, begun to consult with its man»gers in reference to their needs. It has un- 
D. A. LEAR, Mors. | equaled facilities for locating teachersin the West and South. Register now. 
K. O CKEIGHTON, ddress: SOUTHWESTERN EpvucaT’L BUREAU, Winfield, Kansas. 


"ro SPAULDING & MERRILL, ss... 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


002028488088 DSOOOO8F GO68888 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUREAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 
| Teachers Wh. Would Be 
} For positions they especially desire, 
For choice and deserved promotion 
IN LI NE For other locations and better salaries, 
Should write for particulars to 


Our Bastern Managers: 


Del.—Md.—E. D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHAsB, 18 Story S8t., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers y—-M. H. PADDOOK, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
New York—E UL. MonROg, Ooxsackie,. 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


Political History of Europe. 


By ERNEST LAVISSE, Professor at the Sorbonne. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction by Charles Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard 
University. With Index, 12mo, $1.25. 
“ The chapters present a series of brilliant generalizations, a rush of allusion, and para- 
raphs of philosophical reflection which would be unintelligible to the youthful learner. 
But the work is full of value for the’ more advanced student, and is suggestive to the 
M. Lavisse is master of the art of condensation. His work is a rapidly unfolding 
in which the specific event is left in 
, The translation 


teacher. 
succession of bird’s eye views of European history, 
darkness, while the broad, general outline is made luminous. 
seems to be admirably done.”— School and College (Boston). 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO., Publishers, 
5 East Sixteenth St. New York. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisnens, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, . CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{@~ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2 00 and Territory in the United States, $7 50 

For the School. ‘fhe Globe Mand Atlas, with For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
564 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


—— PEN LETTERING. = 


When we have something that is absolutely new and good we want the public to 
know the fact as soon as possible. Now who of all the JouRNAL’s readers will send 
us the first order for Pen Lettering ? 

It is a portfolio containing 24 sheets of alphabets, with double that number of 
designs, ancient and modern, plain and ornamental. The object of this collection is to 
provide all who are interested in such work with a large variety of forms that can be 
perfectly imitated with a pen. 

The cost of Pen Lettering is only 25 CENTS by mail, and the portfolio can be 
made fully as serviceable as many elaborate books, which are sold at a much higher 
price. By the way, why not send for our Catalogue of Home Amusements, compris- 
ing Games, Toys, and Puzzles, 1893 edition, while it is fresh from the press? Our 
Home Amusements are decidedly educational, and there may be a good many sugges- 
tions for you in this pamphlet. BE SURE AND FIND US AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Factory and Home Office: 
Mitton Braptey Co. . . SFRINGFIELE, MASS. 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 
Suggestions for Color Teaching. 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 

Price, One Dollar. 

For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 

Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston, 47 EK. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEG z. ROCKFORD: | to begin July 3d. 


as been selected because of its| F d , 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition | or board and rooms address the manager. Miss 


E. C. HERRICK, ) 
Langusges Taught ;— crench, German, Spanish, K, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


For information and circulars, address 
odern Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Ancient Greek ; é \ 
also Art Course and Physical Culture. me AE hh 




















) 
5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 


The H. E. HOLT 


(LEXINGTON, MASS, ) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL +*» /nstitute of Vocal Harmony. 


Two Sessions in 1893. 


Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduating exercise 
5 srcises Aug. 2 A 
of the School will open in the ATHENAZUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, July oe and etn arene 
Send for circulars. Address Mks. H. E. HOLT, sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Emerson (formerly Moure) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of stud includi 1 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the rinel} les of tin  PHICROphy oe Bee ce Training and 
Di cal work in every department. Chartered by ‘the State. Philosophy of Expression. Scientific _ 
cy Summer Session at Cottnge City. Address for I)lustrated Catalogue. 


‘Boston Normal 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
9 Appleton Street, 


























School of Gymnastics, 


Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, iv 1889 


| DLACK BOARD School== 
SE ——=Music 


36 in. wide, per 4 
48 in. wide, . ° 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HABISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


Publishers. 
‘Boston Foreign Book Store. 





FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Steps in Song Reading, by Irvixnc Enxr. 
BON. A manual for primary Classes and private tach. 
ing, 80 cents, postpaid; 83 per doz, not prepaid: Song 
Manual, Book I., by L. ©. FMBRAON. Carefully com. 
piled for primary needs. 30 cts.; 83 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR GCRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 














Publications of He Holt & Oo. 
win" Wenkins, , Steger & Go, M.D. Berits 8] Song Manual, Bonk 2, 07,1.,0, ENERO. A ver 
Ron af bia Hache’ & Oo., London ; Dr. 40 ota. per doz 2 Babi peal a, 
’ ” e ° ° adapted 
rted and American Books ip sinenes. . 
us Fesslan oan ‘Aniient Languages at lowest pri- ome grammar #. 50 cts.; $4.80 a doz, 
Y on application. 
ces, Catalogues OF SRL SCHOENHOF, FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Importer. Publisher, and Foreign ’ al, Book 3, by L. 0. Emerson. ’ 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. | F008 Tannal for adult ¢ "60 ote; $480 
doz. Song Reader, k 2, by EMBPRFON & Brown. 
AT YOUR HOME. | For the vider grammar and pounger high classes. 60 
TUDY FREN H OOOO = ; 88a a BS Bb 2 Oo, 
MBRSON. v al studies, with 

If von are a beginner, get the Dew, method, | part gongs, glees, ete- GO cts: BO a dos, ot pre,aia 

-00. u know some French, subscribe to 

Syne tore o'a wear), a French monthly| FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novel] wpnited Voices, by L. O. EMERSON. Bright schoo! 
sketches, etc., also many exercises which are Cor | songs (not graded) such a8 make the siogtng hour very 
rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each/ short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs: the 
subseriber becomes a student, by correspondence, of oon boek idin _ one Fad 80 a oy eat pre 
the Berlitz School of Languages, Sample copy free Picees with redimente ond onaaaitin ry sella at y, 
7 ) w YURK. ’ : of 
BERLI1Z & CO, MaDISsON 8Q, NE 139 2008s, 112 pages. Price, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz., not 

prepaid, 

‘ Send for Catalogue and Circular of books f 
DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Female Sem naries and Boys’ (olleges. Octave 
1 Re an Lenguage,|atoguer os appileation. “Liberal” Glaccunt "to 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. |foeeners PP ; scount to 


eAgents for Decker Bros., Fischer and Sboninger 
Pianos, and Wilcox and White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
OC. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


WUSIC DON 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems, A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. ‘SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”’ by Geo, F. RootandC.c 

Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid*choruses. Price 50 cts 


MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNAKD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER:‘ON’S Histories, 
THUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


Arras AND 

















ABOR “PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Az its 
. name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 








BY Price $31.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
~ Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma!! type 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
Sent by mail on receipt of 15 cts. in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
Address celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
sate cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR” The 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
3 Somerset St., Boston. everything in the way of desirable choruses for all o« 
casions. Price 60 cts “THE MUSICAL 





VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit 


SCHOOLKEEPIN 8 4 T ; D | erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
G OW 0 0 t taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms tu 
By HrgAm OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—- 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School. 
PLAYS? and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 
if Teachers would 
solve the Pp RO B L EM how to visit the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


luxuriousl t ini f ; 
$55 yt iously at a minimum of cost fealty $57 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. 
HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF- 
ERENCES GIVEN. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, pa gp ps and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher 4ddrese 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 

8 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 














7 Address 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST CO., 


preatves. N. Y. 
30 Ames Building, Boston. 














WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
OUR ALLOTMENT (ce.igccted) Group 150, Class 855. Dept, L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures 404 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographic enlargements, ran ng from th “ 
ree to eight feet in length, 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and fn md art and sub- 
fects of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 
of ramed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco 
by graduating lasses, ‘This a i adowerertansy Regains for large pletes 
ses. This isin answer e pictures 

of subjects that cannot be obtained in any caer weg. as ee 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














nes j : . afte nimals 
Besa ann, |  MQIUS Naltral Science Establishment, | Sse" 
SBetee tape, | Mena tor Grower, NATO, ZOOLINY, OSTEO, AUTOM, | a tincomnicnl Models 
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